





Start fresh with Belair. . 


Just the right touch of menthol. 


Picnic to your heart’s content with this hand- 
woven picnic basket by Basketville. 
Vermont ash and oak with plywood 
cover. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Belair. 


To see over 1000 gifts, write 





TOBACCO CORP 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 


Kings, 15 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mo. “tar,” 
1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept.'73 


for your free Gift Catalog: 


Filter Longs 


BELAIR 








Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 





Where does the money go? 


We just spent 
three months profits 
in one morning. 


Last month, at the first federal lease sale of exploratory acreage in the 
eastern Gulf of Mexico, Mobil spent $271,100,000. 

Can anyone relate to $271,100,000? We can. It’s $40 million more than 
our profits in the third quarter of 1973—the best in Mobil’s history. 

What we bought was the right to look for oil. A down payment. 

Actual drilling in the Gulf acreage will cost millions more, of course. 
And there's no assurance that we'll earn even one dollar on that investment. 
Our geologists think we made a good buy, but this is still wildcat acreage 
where no one has ever drilled before. The nearest oil well is 45 miles away. 

If we're fortunate enough to find oil in commercial quantities, we ex- 
pect to earn a good profit on it. In that case, we would first have to invest 
hundreds of millions more to produce it and bring it ashore. 

High as the cost is, we must go on spending big in order to find the new 
reserves that will keep us in business and keep you supplied with fuel. 

Because the risk is high, a large part of the money we invest in this 
search has got to come from profits—the money we earn in our own busi- 
ness. We can't take risks like these entirely on borrowed funds. People who 
lend money like to sleep nights. 

What we earn in three months—or a year—sounds like a lot. 


Until you hear how much we can spend in a day. 


Mobil’ 


©1974 Mobil Oil Corporation 





CHURCH 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“The pace of stories in the energy field used to be almost leisurely,” re- 
calls Correspondent Sam Iker, whose reporting on Federal Energy Of- 
fice Chief William Simon forms the nucleus of this week’s cover 
story. As TIME’s resident expert in Washington on environment and 
energy stories since 1971, Iker has covered the gradual escalation of 
fuel-oil crunches, gasoline pinches, allocation battles and embargoes, 
and watched the subject of energy explode from a neglected issue 
into a vast and complex national crisis. “The intricacies of the oil busi- 
ness alone are mind-boggling,” he points out, “not to 
mention the nuclear power situation, natural gas ques- 
tions, coal, strip-mining, offshore drilling and oil-shale 
controversies and electric power problems.” 

When TIME’s Energy section made its debut last 
November, Iker notes, “The pace became even more 
hectic.” One Saturday night six weeks ago, guests be- 
gan arriving at Iker’s home in Chevy Chase, Md., for 
an 8 o'clock dinner party. “I had just finished report- 
ing for a full-page box on John Love, Nixon’s chief en- 
ergy adviser. As the first guest arrived, the phone rang, 
and I was notified that Love was to be replaced by 
Simon. As we passed by each other at the front door, I 
told my guests to help themselves to a drink.” Three 
hours later, Iker had filed for a late-starting TIME sto- 
ry on Simon and arrived at his own dinner party just in 
time for dessert. “Everyone was having so much fun by 
then,” Iker says, “that I figured I had discovered the 
key to a successful dinner party: dash off to work when 
the guests arrive.” 

Collaborating with Iker on that last-minute effort 
was Associate Editor George J. Church, a TIME Busi- 
ness writer since 1969 who wrote this week's cover story 
with the help of Reporter-Researchers Bonita Siverd 
and Gail Perlick. Like former Bond Trader William 
Simon, Church got his start on Wall Street, first as a cor- 
respondent and later as a front-page editor for the Wall 
Street Journal (which is singled out in this week’s Press 
section as one of the ten best newspapers in America). 
No skeptic about the reality of the energy crunch, 
Church had a lengthy debate with his conscience last 
week when wet snow started to fall on his Dix Hills, 
L.L., home, 40 miles from the Time & Life Building. 
“I've been trying not to drive to work any more,” he 
says, “but the trains were unreliable, and after 15 phone 
calls I still couldn’t get a cab. Finally, I had to dig out 
the car.” The author of cover stories on, among other 
things, American inefficiency, Henry Ford, George P. Shultz and the 
devaluation of the dollar, Church has won two awards for business 
and financial writing. Fascinated by the impact Simon has had on 
the public, Church notes: “Last year Simon was hardly known at all 
—even on Wall Street. I can’t think of any bureaucrat who has ever 
come on so strong in one month. Today he is running, in effect, a tre- 
mendous part of our lives.” 
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Once, your world consisted of climbing 


trees, shinnying up telephone poles, shooting 

marbles. pitching pennies or just searching the 

sky for shooting stars. And losing your first 

league game seemed the end of the world. 

Until your dad smiled and told you about the 

times he sat on the bench and never even got 

a chance at bat. With a few words, he made Long Distance is the next best 

everything all right again. thing to being there. 
Even though you're grown up now and 

away from home, you can still have those happy 


talks with your dad by Long Distance. 





Where in the world 
is the newest world trade center? 


A $35-million World Trade Cen- 
| ter, with 1.4 million square feet, is now 
under construction in The Southwest 
Metroplex. Currently, the Metroplex 
markets serve 20% of the U.S. popu- 
lation, and wholesale buyers spend 
more than $2 billion annually. 

A world trade center with- 
out a seaport? Right. Because 
our new Dallas/Fort Worth 
Airport is designed to ulti- 

mately accommodate more 
air freight than any airport 
in the world. This “airport 
as big as Manhattan” isonly 
25 minutes away. And 14 
hours from major European 
and Far Eastern markets. 

Our World Trade Cen- 
ter will provide 425 showroom, 
exhibit and office spaces for 
importers and exporters, plus 
official government trade offices 
and consulate offices. 

Already, area banks and over 200 
manufacturing firms are doing inter- 
national business, and with the ad- 
dition of our new World Trade Center, 
The Southwest Metroplex will be firmly 
established as an international trade 
center. 

So if you do business anywhere 
in the world, you should do business 
here. For more information, contact Mr. 
Richard D. Jones, Ex- 
ecutive Director, North 
Texas Commission, 600 
Ave. H East, Suite 101, 
Arlington, Texas 76011. 
Or phone(817) 265-7101. 




















An airport 
as big as Manhattan. 


477 Dallas/Fort Worth 
The Southwest Metroplex: A new world capital. 
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the best of two worlds 


Think about your life for a second. Is it just one long pro- 
cession of not enough .. . not enough time . . . not enough 
enjoyment... not enough room... not enough money? 
Perhaps it's time you gave some thought to where you're 
going to be one, five, or ten years from now. Perhaps it’s time 
you thought about Cochiti Lake... and what owning a house 
or property here can mean. At Cochiti Lake living is exclusive 
The community is fully planned . . . and there is already land 
permanently set aside for schools, churches, recrea- 
tional facilities and civic projects. At Cochiti Lake 
living is exciting. From our equestrian center, 
horses set out, taking their riders along the miles 
of bridle paths and trails that ramble through 
the countryside. The tennis courts, the basket- 
ball courts, the hiking trails, the huge new 
swimming pool and recreation center all await 


A nominal charge is made for the 
use of certain recreational facilities 
while other facilities are provided at 
no charge. Complete details will be 
supplied on request 


2500 Louisiana, N.E 


Obtain HUD property re- 


read it before signing any- 
thing. HUD neither ap- 


Name 


Cochiti Lake Information 
Great Western Cities, Inc. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 


I'd like to know more about Cochiti Lake, its recreation 


r facilities and homes. Send me my beautiful full color 
port from develope and | housing brochure, absolutely free ALBUQUERQUE 


you. At Cochiti Lake, living is desirable. Your home is warm, 
elegant, roomy and private. It is filled with the most modern of 
conveniences... set like a jewel within a broad expanse of 
beauty. At Cochiti Lake living is dependable. Here is a master 
planned community where the builder's word is as dependable 
as the mountains. From its inception, Cochiti Lake has lived 
up to its expectancies . .. lived up to commitments . . . lived 
up to plans... Cochiti Lake is a mecca for tourists and fun 
seekers. So whether you are looking for a world away 
from the urban rat race . . . one that provides the best 
in comfortable living and exhilarating fun... or 
whether you're looking for an opportunity ...a 
chance to start afresh with a land of untapped 
promise ... we suggest that you give serious con- 
sideration to Cochiti Lake .. . the best of two 
worlds. A beautiful home and wonderful living. 


Cochiti Lake <> 





Distances indicated are from the lo- 
cations mentioned to the approxi- 





proves the merits of the 


mate geographical center of Cochiti 





offering or the value, if any, | Addiase 


of the property. This sub- 





| Lake. Each purchaser should check 


i i Cit z the exact location of the property 
leasehold offering termin- i ™ being offered him in relation to the 
ates in the year 2068. De | approximate geographical center of 

SS meee meee ee ieee ll Cochiti Lake 
Reader should receive a copy of the State of Illinois Property Report from the Developer 


Cochiti Lake is where it's all happening! 





Austerity over Potency 


Sir / On your article “The Big Car: End of 
the Affair” [Dec. 31]. I find it distressing. 
sick. and almost unimaginable that there ts 
little that can replace the gluttonous over- 
sized cars as a part of the American dream. 
For a Christian nation. we sure are hung 
up on the tangibles anyway. 

A small car feels like the automotive 
extension of oneself. while an American 
V-8 is so dwarfing that I feel like it is driv- 
ing me. Finally (perhaps best of all), peo- 
ple compliment me on my genuine auster- 
ity rather than my feigned “potency.” 

PAUL TRUSTEN 

Woburn. Mass. 


Sir / It seems to me totally unthinking for 
a person to drive a power-steered, -braked 
and -shifted. heavily insured (does its own- 
er insure his own life so well?), overstuffed. 
$5,000 or more investment to the corner 
store or even 35 miles to work when some- 
thing half the size and cost will do the job, 
polluting half as much and perhaps giving 
a little exercise. 

It sure would be nice to see Detroit get 
intoa “more mileage from less horsepower” 
advertising campaign and thus act positive- 
ly in a situation they are partially respon- 
sible for creating with 50 years of “more 
powerful and bigger is better” advertising. 

DON WOOL! 

Los Angeles 


Sir / The big cars are the dinosaurs of the 
future—and the future is now! 

VIRGINIA E. SNYDER 

San Diego 


Sir / As if there weren't enough to be both- 
ered with these days, now the owners of 
small cars are persecuting the owners of 
larger cars because we are taking all of their 
gas. As for myself, I'd rather take my 
chances of survival in a larger car than a 
compact, especially on the New Jersey 
Turnpike. And it does seem strange that 
there are full oil tankers cruising up and 
down the Delaware River with no place to 
deposit their cargo. 

MARK A, JOHNSON 

Voorhees. N_J. 


Sir / You are correct that the Governor of 
Delaware has opted for a smaller vehicle. 
Governor Sherman W. Tribbitt prefers rid- 
ing in his own Chevrolet hardtop on state 
business, rather than the state-owned lim- 
ousine. Your reference. nevertheless, was to 
the wrong Governor. Russell W. Peterson 
is the former Delaware Governor who trad- 
ed in his limousine for a Ford Pinto in his 
new role as head of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality in Washington, D.C. 

IRENE E, SHADOAN 

Press Secretary to the Governor 

Dover, Del. 


Corruption of the Best 


Sir / Thomas Griflith’s Essay, “Corruption 
in the U.S.” [Dec. 31]. brings to mind a Lat- 
in phrase that seems to explain why many 
of us are uptight about the recent White 
House pursuits: Corruptio optimi pessima 
—the corruption of the best is the worst 
of all. 

MERLIN W. HUGHES 

Gassville. Ark. 


Sir / Like the movie stars they so often seem 
to emulate. American politicians have lost 
texture. abandoning the tough philosophi- 


4 


cal basis on which the nation was founded. 
Politics no longer confronts, never mind an- 
swers. the ethical and philosophical de- 
mands that the earliest political theorists 
thought important. In our laxity, the U.S. 
has created a republic run by men who are 
constantly assaulted by crises that (as our 
current situation shows) cannot be ade- 
quately settled with a day-to-day, moment- 
to-moment ethos based on opinion polls and 
soft. ultimately perishable concerns. 

Do not ask “what the hell have we 
done?” Rather, who will tell us what the hell 
we will do? Meanwhile. I light my lantern 
and wander the streets. 

KEVIN B. O'NEILL 

Princeton, NJ. 


Sir / Your Essay makes a very convincing 
case that corruption has always been with 
us. What it fails to explain is the strident vol- 
ume of press reports on the subject after 
the 1972 election. It is almost as though this 
were the first time that corruption was 
called to the attention of the press. 

One would attribute a higher degree 
of impartiality to the press if irregularities 
had always been treated with a uniform de- 
gree of intensiveness. 

A.R. ALLAN 

Washington, N.C 


Obscure Motives 


Sir / If we know our history. understand 
psychology, and are tolerant and open- 
minded, we can easily realize that the re- 
marks of Daniel Berrigan (Dec. 31] and the 
others are just another example of individ- 
uals, institutions and nations exploiting 
hatred through the development of anti- 
Semitism for whatever expedient purpose. 
Hitler's motives were obvious. Father Ber- 
rigan’s motives, however, seem to be more 
obscure. | do not know whether he is mo- 
tivated, as the Arabs are, by a perverted 
sense of political and economic interests or 
whether he is just looking for an audience 
(those who hate are always eager listeners 
to hatred provessne). I cannot excuse it 
as misguided stupidity or ignorance. The 
danger is obvious. 
DAVID NUSBAUM 
New York City 


Sir / Father Berrigan’s statements about Is- 
rael are added testimony to his courage and 
sincerity as an advocate of peace and jus- 
tice. That his incisively true remarks would 
infuriate some American Jewish religious 
leaders is significant. These leaders cannot 
separate the concept of Israel as a foreign 
political entity from the concept of Juda- 
ism asa religious faith. 

As for the Gandhi Peace Prize. Father 
Berrigan deserves it even more now. Gan- 
dhi deplored the Zionist colonial adventure 
in Palestine, branding it an injustice and a 
threat to peace. 

H.S. HADDAD 

President 

Association of Arab-American 

University Graduates 

Oak Lawn. Il. 


Sir / Regardless of one’s position on Ber- 
rigan’s moral perspective. it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he is an anti-Semite of any kind. 
More troubling to my mind is Rabbi 
Hertzberg’s apparent attempt to link crit- 
icism of Israel with anti-Semitism. The real 
issues in the Middle East—the fate of the 
Palestinians, control over Jerusalem, and 
the right of all nations. including Israel. to 
secure and just borders—defy facile solu- 


tions of any kind. They will be settled. if at 
all, in a spirit of intellectual honesty an 
compromise on all sides. 

LARRY J. GALLAGHER 

San Diego 


Pervasive Narcissism? 


Sir / As a college teacher, I can suggest a 
reason for the downward trend in Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Tests scores overlooked in the 
article [Dec. 31]. It is the pervasive narcis- 
sism of our contemporary culture that de- 
flects today’s capable youth from mastering 
the accumulated knowledge of the past. 
which is the province of higher education. 
Scholastic aptitude is not aptitude for find- 
ing “the real me” in sensitivity to adoles- 
cent angst. or in self-serving activism for 
student rights. Since these are the major 
concern of brighter young people today, is 
it any wonder that traditional measure- 
ments reflect what they do? 

JOHN H. KELSON 

Mankato, Minn. 


Sir / The decline in verbal SAT scores does 
not have to indict either the schools or the 
students. Educational efforts of the past 
decade have shifted toward a more analyt- 
ic type of learning at the expense of a large 
vocabulary of twelve-letter words. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems that America’s primary 
means of judging her youth's intelligence 
has not changed to evaluate more fairly 
these differently educated minds. The SAT 
tests a worthless ability—that of memoriz- 
ing words you will rarely use in high school. 
college or later life. unless, of course, you 
are employed writing up the SAT. 

SHARON ANDREWS 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir / The reason for the decline in the SATs 


seems to me, as the mother of two college- 
age children. to be as plain as the TV in 
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THE VIEW INCLUDES 


A FAST-GROWING 
SKILLED LABOR FORCE. 


Arkansas workers are nationally known for high 
productivity. That's because Arkansas has a 
tradition of hard honest work that's old as the 
Ozarks. And labor legislation includes 
right-to-work laws, and other significant 
provisions that keep your assembly lines moving 
at peak efficiency 

After a hard day at the plant, 18 million acres of 
timberland and pollution-free lakes make 
Arkansas a great place to relax. Here’s a state 
that's ready right now: Arkansas! 


ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


STATE CAPITOL 
LITTLE ROCK 72201 
AC 501 371-1121 
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Britain this year. 
So much to do, so much to sée at such little cost. 


Prices in Britain are surprisingly low. Read how little it costs 
to enjoy all its beauty and history. 


Accommodations. Wayside inns 
and small hotels all over Britain 
offer bed and breakfast for be- 
tween $5 and $10. Good hotels 
in London start at about $17 a 
night, and range up to $40 a night 
for luxury accommodations 
(Prices are for single occupancy, 
per person charge for double oc- 
cupancy is even less.) Incidentally, 
nearly 70 new hotels have been 
built in London in the past three 
years— room for everyone! 





Meals. Pubs will serve you a good 
cold lunch (pork pie or bread and 
cheese and a pint of good English 
ale) for about $1.30. Chelsea's in- 


timate little restaurants will 
charge you about $7 for a three- 
course dinner with wine. 


Travel. A BritRail Pass is a real 
bargain. It costs $40 second class 
—$60 first class—for eight days 
of unlimited travel on Britain's 
fastand comfortable rail nerwork. 
Car rental is more reasonable 
than in the states—about $50 per 
week, plus gas with no mileage 
charge. 





and mansions. An 


Castles 
“Open-to-View” ticket is another 





money saver, at only $5.50. It 
entitles you to free entrance to 
over 300 of Britain's castles, man- 
sions and palaces, including 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
and Winston Churchill's country 
home at Chartwell. 





The Theatre. These aren't New 
York prices! Tickets for London 
theatre, opera and ballet start as 
low as $2.40—even lower in the 


provinces. Admission to muse- 
ums, art galleries and other attrac- 
tions is surprisingly low. For ex- 
ample, the Tower of London is 50¢. 


What’s free? Many many specta- 
cles and events in Britain are 
absolutely free. The Changing of 
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the Guard, the Horseguards in 
Whitehall... just come along and 
watch. Visit the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, St. Paul's Cathedral, a 
village cricket match...all free 
And, of course, the glorious 
scenery of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland is 
yours for the viewing! 

If you would like more infor- 
mation, see your Travel Agent or 
send the coupon below to the 
British Tourist Authority, Brit- 
ain’s national tourist office. We'll 
mail you a complete 48-page 
color brochure free. 


r 
| 

| BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY 
| Box 4100, Grand Central Station 
| New York, N.Y. 10017 
Please send me your 48-page color 
| brochure 

| Britain— A Travel Guide 
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Ford Torino. A great value 
in the mid-size field. 


We say it. You can prove it. 


You don't have to sacrifice six pas- 
senger comfort for good operating 
economy. Look at the mid-size Ford 
Torino carefully, compare its value 
to other mid-size cars 


Look at appointments. 


To begin with, there's a 

: full width bench 

»' m= seat in hand- 

some cloth or 

optional vinyl 

yy upholstery, 

' color-keyed 

J carpeting and 

¥ careful attention 

. to detail inside 
y every Torino 









¥ Look at comfort. 


Look at Torino's 6- 

passenger roomand comfort. There's 
| plenty of head, hip and leg room, but 
there's also Torino’s super comfort- 


able seat construction and the feel- 
ing of confidence you get from a 
solid well-built car. 

Look at ride. 


Be sure you're getting a smooth 
steady quiet ride. This mid-size is 
known for its smooth ride on its ad- 
vanced suspension system and for 
its wide tread for easy handling 
And, of course, it's quiet because 
it's a Ford 

Some timely considerations 
for today's driving. 


There's more than one way to look 
at how much it costs to run a car to- 
day. Look at the richly 
appointed Gran Torino #===nne 
Brougham that runs on = 


regular gas, has a i 
26% gallon gas tank, 7. { 
steel-belted radial ply 

tires for thousands of ‘ 
extra miles over non-radials, fron 





disc brakes—all standard with start- 
ing prices on base models actually 
less than some small foreign cars 
You'll see that Torino is a good value 
in every way. 


Ford and your Ford Dealer not 
only tell you to compare, they'll show 
you how, and also how 
to get even more out 
of the mid-size Torino 
Pick up your free copy 
of The Closer You Look 
Fuel Economy Book 
with timely tips on how 
to get more mileage 
out of today’s driving 


Look no further. For comfort and 
confidence on the road at a price 
surprisingly low, look at the solid 
mid-size Ford Torino at your Local 
Ford Dealer today 


Thecloser you look, 
the better we look. 





1974 Ford Gran Torino Brougham shown with optional bumper group and convenience group 
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LETTERS 


our living reom. The 27 hours a week spent 


by the average young person in front of the 
tube used to be devoted to that once excit 
ing childhood pastime, reading 

JANE S. BURNER 

Scotch Plains. NJ 


The Price 


Sir / 1 was moved by the statement of Ar 
thur Krause [Dec. 24]. whose daughter was 
killed at Kent State’ “I'll show you: ll make 
the system work.” Though | deplore the 
lengths he had to go to geta grand jury in 
vestigation, | must thank him for acting on 
a much neglected moral premise: no sys 
tem can prov ide justice (or anything else) 
automatically There is no substitute for 
people who care enough to work for what 
is right. Perhaps Krause personilies Jetfer 
son's dictum. “The price of liberty ts eter 
nal vigilance 

JOHN A. HUBERT 

East Hartford. Conn 


Clear History 


Sir / You may not approve of the bill to 
help the railways (Dec. 24} but you do vi 
olence to the facts in characterizing i 
as “one of the biggest federal giveaways 
since Congress handed out land for a two 
company transcontinental railroad = in 
1862.” As a generation of historians has 
made abundantly clear. the rate reductions 
accorded the U.S. by all the federal grants 
between 1850 and 1871 brought back to the 
Treasury far more (some claim nine times 
as much) than the value of the granted 
lands. If the bill has a similar outcome. both 
the Treasury and the humble taxpayer will 
have cause for rejoicing 

RICHARD C. OVERTON 

Manchester Depot. Vt 


Sir / As an airline employee. | read with 
clenched teeth the article on the Govern 
ment'’s latest multibillion-dollar giveaway 
to the ruined Northeastern railroads 

While Uncle Sam is doling out our tax 
money to a bankrupt part of the transpor- 
tation industry he shows a complete lack 
of concern for the estimated 25.000 em 
ployees of the growing (and unsubsidized) 
trunk airlines who have lost their jobs owing 
to an arbitrary 259% cut in the lines’ fuel al 
locations 

This is the only form of mass trans 
portation to have to bear the full crunch of 
the Administration's mishandling of the en 
ergy squeeze 

DAVID F O'BRIEN 

Lewisville. Texas 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
filter king: 


CUT YOUR 
TAR’ IN HALF 


FILTER 


TAR 10 MGS. OR LESS. AVERAGE 
PER CIGARETTE 


LUCKY TE 
Only 10mg. tar’ 


LUCKY TEN “tar 9 mq.—nicotine, 0.6 mg 
Best-selling Filter King “tar” 20 mg.—nicotine, 1.3 mg 
Of all brands, lowest "tar" 2mg.—nicotine, 0.2 mg 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determi 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Hea 








9 mg. “tar” 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette FIC Report St 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


A Different Drummer 


“Our neighbors have faced it alone, 
and I'm one Canadian who is damned 
uired of hearing them kicked around,” 
growled Canadian Gadfly Gordon Sin- 
clair, 73, a Toronto TV and radio per- 
sonality who broadcast those sentiments 
over Canadian radio last June in an ed- 
itorial entitled “Americans.” The re- 
sponse was so enthusiastic from U.S. lis- 
teners who were tuned in that Sinclair 
made a record of the editorial, with the 
Strains of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public in the background. Another Ca- 
nadian, a news director named Byron 
MacGregor, 25, was so stirred by Sin- 
clair’s encomium that he too made a re- 
cording of it, with America, the Beau- 
tiful as background music. Sales of the 
records zoomed in five weeks to a total 
of 2.9 million copies, placing “Ameri- 
cans” in a class with the fastest-selling 
hits of Elvis Presley and the Beatles. In 
addition, just before he died, Country 
Singer Tex Ritter recorded the edito- 
rial as well, with America behind him. 
and that version has sold 250,000 cop- 
ies. For all three records, the royalties 
—which go to the American Red Cross 
—have come to more than $150,000 thus 
far. The enormous response doubtless 
reflects the deep desire in the USS. 
—amid the troubles of Watergate, infla- 
tion and shortages—for reassurance and 
a few kind words on the nation’s behalf. 

A sampler of Sinclair's text, which 
provides the lyrics, so to speak, of the 
rendition: “I can name you 5,000 times 
when the Americans raced to help oth- 
er people in trouble. Can you name me 
even one time when someone else raced 
to the Americans in trouble?” Ameri- 
cans are “the most generous and prob- 
ably least appreciated people on all the 
earth.” As for Watergate: “You talk 
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about scandals, and the Americans put 
theirs right in the store window for ev- 
eryone to look at ... They will come 
out of this thing with their flag high 
And when they do, they are entitled to 
thumb their nose at the lands that are 
gloating over their present troubles. | 
hope Canada is not one of them.” 


Sound and Unfury 


Residents of Canton, III. (pop. 
14,000), regulated their lives according 
to the seven blasts heard each day on 
the town’s whistle, perched on top of 
the local International Harvester plant. 
They awakened to the first morning 
whistle at 6 a.m., set their watches by 
it, and moved in steady, sure steps 
throughout the day, alert to the whis- 
tle’s sound. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency heard in the whistle not 
the sound of a community ordering its 
hours but a D.B.A. (for decibels adjust- 
ed) measurement of 89, 28 points high- 
er than the limit allowed by a state noise- 
pollution law slated to go into effect in 
February 1975. 

There was already on the books a 
State nuisance law EPA could apply to 
the whistle, so they wrote Plant Man- 
ager Robert Nelson warning him that 
he could be in violation of the new law. 
Nelson cooperated by promptly shutting 
down the whistle. The town schedule 
went haywire: men were late for work. 
women got their children off to school 
at odd hours, and lunch and dinner did 
not appear at the appointed times. 

Within 48 hours after the shutdown, 
7,000 persons had signed petitions pro- 
testing the silencing of the whistle. As a 
consequence, it was turned back on. Said 
an EPA spokesman: “We were just re- 
acting to a complaint and seeing if we 
should do anything about it. There is ob- 
viously not much nuisance if the ma- 
jority of people like the whistle.” 
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DAUGHTER CHARLOTTE 


Anybody Here Named Clarke? 

On rare occasions, the past can be 
not only recalled but recaptured. Exact- 
ly 100 years ago next week, the elder 
daughter of Horace Greeley, 19th cen- 
tury journalistic war horse and founder- 
publisher of the New York Tribune, 
filled a ten-inch-square brass box with 
quaint mementos of her era and saw the 
box sealed within the cornerstone of the 
Tribune's new headquarters in Lower 
Manhattan. When that building was de- 
molished in 1968, the time capsule was 
found and kept by the wrecker until late 
last year, when he brought it to a dealer 
to sell. The solid brass exterior had worn 
extremely well over a full century. In- 
side, its contents were a modest guide 
to some aspects of a vanished era: a de- 
partment of public works report on the 
city sewer and water-supply systems, a 
rule book for the New York senate 
and assembly, speeches by Greeley, as 
well as photographs of him and _ his 
two daughters, copies of three rival 
newspapers of the day, even a Con- 
gressional Directory for the first session 
of the 43rd Congress. 

Also in the capsule was a small 
plain envelope that bore, in a neat, mod- 
est hand, a simple message: “To the de- 
scendants of Stephen Tully and Char- 
lotte Augusta Clarke. To be advertised 
in a New York paper when this box is 
opened.” Stephen Clarke was the 7ri- 
bune’s financial editor from 1863 to 
1869, the year he died, and inside the 
envelope are photographs of him, his 
wife Charlotte, son Henry, and daugh- 
ters Charlotte and Mary Jane. The re- 
quested notice for the Clarke heirs to 
step forward and claim the family por- 
traits was duly placed in the New York 
Times by a Manhattan autograph deal- 
er last week. The remaining contents 
of the capsule are to be sold at public 
auction, 
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NIXON AT MILK PRODUCERS CONVENTION IN CHICAGO (1971) 


THE CRISIS 





“Sunset off San Clemente.” 


Awaiting the Next Round in Watergate 


Once again Richard Nixon failed to 
break free of Watergate. With the re- 
lease of two lengthy white papers on his 
dealings with milk producers and ITT 
White House aides declared that the 
President's largely unsuccessful Opera- 
tion Candor was over. Nixon, said a 
White House spokesman, will now turn 
to “dealing with the problems and is- 
sues that he feels are good for the coun- 
try.” Yet there is no way to simply turn 
the key on Watergate. Despite the fact 
that Congress was in recess and the Pres- 
ident still in seclusion in California (see 
following stories), last week three fresh 
developments produced a variety of new 
problems and worries for the White 
House. The three 

>» Nixon’s former Domestic Affairs 
Adviser John Ehrlichman met for more 
than an hour in Washington with Spe- 
cial Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski. As explained later by Jaworski, the 
meeting was called by him to seek in- 
formation from Ehrlichman. No offer 
of any kind to settle Ehrlichman’s case 
in return for his testimony was made, Ja- 
worski said, although he conceded that 
the possibility of an Ehrlichman guilty 
plea had been raised earlier in a meet- 
ing sought by one of Ehrlichman’s law- 
yers. There will be no deal for any de- 
fendant unless he makes “a clean 
breast” of all he knows, the prosecutor 
insisted. Jaworski also indicated that he 
has received “a large number of White 
House documents and tapes,” but it has 
been a struggle to acquire them, and 
there was a near impasse in December, 
when Jaworski considered going into 
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court for them. The evidence from the 
tapes, he said, is “very significant and 
quite meaningful.” 

> A panel of electronics experts, 
which has been examining the presiden- 
tial tape recording with its now celebrat- 
ed 18-minute hum, will submit a report 
to Federal Judge John Sirica this week 
It is expected to be “conclusive” and will 
pinpoint the cause of the mysterious 
sound. The report may also identify the 
specific tape machine in the White 
House on which the noise was record- 
ed, although the experts cannot know 
or speculate on who may have been op- 
erating the machine at the time. The 
panel has already expressed doubts in 
its interim report (TIME, Dec. 24) that 
the conversation was wiped out when 
Rose Mary Woods, Nixon’s personal 
secretary, mistakenly activated two 
switches on a recorder while transcrib- 
ing the tape. Thus the report is expect- 
ed to rule out the possibility that the 
hum resulted from the activities de- 
scribed by her, and will presumably de- 
clare whether the Watergate-related 
conversation between Nixon and Hal- 
deman on June 20, 1972, was acciden- 
tally or deliberately erased 

> Another bizarre activity of Nix- 
on’s secret investigative unit, “the 
plumbers,” was obliquely confirmed by 
the White House, although it provided 
no details. In late 1971 the plumbers ap- 
parently found that one or more mil- 
itary officers were secretly copying doc- 
uments of the National Security Council 
and giving them to high Pentagon of- 
ficials. The officials, or so the plumbers 


suspected, were especially interested in 
the then-secret plans of Henry Kissin- 
ger, head of the NSC, to start contacts be- 
tween President Nixon and the leaders 
of China. The unusual spying activity 
apparently was discovered by the 
plumbers as they searched for sources 
of Nsc leaks to Columnist Jack Ander- 
son. At one point the plumbers even 
feared that the Pentagon was tapping 
Kissinger’s phone. The entire matter 
said a White House statement, is “in- 
appropriate for public disclosure.” 

Erratic Handling. Shadowed by 
those developments, the abrupt termi- 
nation of Operation Candor marked the 
end of another of the many phases in 
Nixon’s erratic handling of the whole 
Watergate affair. The operation was be- 
gun in November in reaction to the pub- 
lic outcry over the firing of Special Pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox. It started with a 
series of private meetings with Con- 
gressmen and Senators at which Nixon 
repeatedly promised “full disclosure” of 
all Watergate-related evidence in his 
possession. Despite the pledges, no sum- 
maries of tapes or other evidence were 
made public 

The two white papers were not 
backed up by the release of any tape re- 
cordings or documents that had been 
made at the time that Nixon took ac- 
tion favorable to ITT and the milk pro- 
ducers in separate controversial steps 
Basically, the papers selectively set out 
previously reported facts, confirming 
much of what has been published, but in- 
terpreting them in Nixon's favor. The 
papers, in effect, asked the public to ac- 
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cept Nixon's word that in neither case 
was he motivated by the fact that ITT 
and the milkmen had pledged generous 
contributions to his political causes 
While sharply denying any quid pro quo 
deals, the papers did tend to confirm 
that opportunities for political bribery 
existed. Some points also contradicted 
earlier statements by the President and 
his men on the two topics 

THE MILK DEAL. On October 26 Nix- 
on said he had a policy of not wanting 
“to have any information from anybody 
with regard to campaign contributions.” 
The President admitted in the white pa- 
per, however, that he had been advised 
by an aide that the milk producers had 
pledged up to $2,000,000 to his 1972 
campaign well before he raised milk 
price supports in 1971 and restricted 
some dairy imports in 1970. Briefing pa- 
pers prepared for his meetings with 
milkmen on two occasions cited this 
fund-raising help. But the white paper 
emphasized that Nixon never men- 
tioned the donations at the meetings 
The contributions, the paper claimed, 
“did not influence the President's deci- 
sion to raise the level of supports.” 

The paper contended that Nixon 
raised the milk supports, reversing a de- 
cision by then Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford Hardin, because 1) Congress 
was exerting “intensive pressure” to ac- 
complish the same end; 2) the econom- 
ics of the industry justified the increase 
and 3) the approaching election called 
for “traditional political considerations 
relating to needs of the farm states.” 

The paper failed to note, however. 
that not a single price-support bill had 
even reached committee consideration 
in Congress at the time Nixon acted 
Nor did it report that Nixon’s fund rais- 
ers received $10,000 from the milkmen 
the day before he met with them on 
March 23, 1971, another $25,000 the day 
after—and that the hike in price sup- 
ports was announced the next day 

The claim that the milk donations 
were never mentioned at Nixon’s meet- 
ings with milk officials does not seem 
conclusive. Sophisticated lobbyists rare- 
ly couple a donation openly with a re- 
quested favor; the money is expected to 
speak for itself. Yet even this conten- 
tion by Nixon was challenged last week 
by attorneys for Ralph Nader, who is 
suing the Administration for basing the 
support hike on political grounds. The 
attorneys filed a brief in a Washington 
federal court quoting from a subpoenaed 
tape of Nixon's March 23 meeting, con- 
tending that it showed that the Pres- 
ident may have been obliquely acknowl- 
edging the donation when he told the 
milkmen: “I must say a lot of business- 
men and others I get around this table, 
they yammer and talk a lot but they 
don’t do anything about it. But you do 
and I appreciate that. I don’t need to 
spell it out.” 

THE ITT CASE. The President's pa- 
per on his intervention in antitrust suits 
against ITT was somewhat more per- 
suasive. It claimed that his only direct 
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involvement took place on April 19, 
1971, while the corporation's pledge of 
$200,000 to support the 1972 Republican 
National Convention was not made un- 
til June of 1971. The paper confirmed 
that Nixon had called Richard Klein- 
dienst, then Deputy Attorney General, 
and ordered him to forgo an appeal on 
one of the suits against ITT. Such a move 
was sought by the corporation. The pa- 
per did not, however, note Nixon’s blunt 
language in directing Kleindienst. “You 
son of a bitch, can’t you understand the 
English language?” That was Nixon’s 
comment when Kleindienst had refused 
to comply with a telephoned demand 
by Ehrlichman that he drop the appeal. 

The statement contended that Nix- 
on was motivated by a feeling that ITT 
was being prosecuted just because it had 
grown so large, and this violated the 
President's antitrust philosophy of not 
opposing bigness per se. As early as 
1968, the paper noted, Nixon had de- 
clared that his Administration intended 
to clarify the “unsettled case law” on 
conglomerates. Yet that does not ex- 
plain why Nixon allowed the cases to be 
brought against ITT at all, why he wait- 
ed so long to intervene—or why taking 
the case to the Supreme Court would not 
have been the best way to clarify the law 

Nixon later changed his mind about 
nol appealing the case when then So- 
licitor General Erwin Griswold threat- 
ened to resign. Curiously, the paper did 
not note that Kleindienst also threat- 
ened to quit. Before the appeal was to 
be heard by the Supreme Court, Justice 
Department attorneys reached an out- 
of-court settlement with ITT. The paper 
accurately noted that the settlement re- 
quired “the largest single divestiture in 
corporate history,” but did not include 
the fact that ITT was allowed to keep 
cash-rich Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
its priority aim in the controversy 
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Who's in 
Charge There? 


The guest of honor at the surprise birth- 
day party last week tried gamely to 
make the affair fun for everyone. He 
grinned as his staff members carried in 
a gaily decorated white cake while sing- 
ing a squeaky version of Happy Birth- 
day. When he got some icing on his 
hands, he dutifully followed the direc- 
tions called out by his wife: “Lick your 
fingers, Dick.’ He even got his Irish set- 
ter, King Timahoe, to lick off a glob of 
frosting that had polluted his maroon 
sports jacket. Pointing at the sullen skies 
outside, he joked to his aides: “Take the 
rest of the day off. Go out and enjoy the 
sun, the swimming.” 

But for all his efforts, the gritty good 
humor of President Nixon at his 6lst 
birthday party was belied by his appear- 
ance. His complexion was pallid, and 
he looked haggard and weary. Clearly, 
the two weeks already spent in San Cle- 
mente had not, as hoped, begun to re- 
fresh his spirits or restore his vigor. The 
evidence of the President’s weariness 
came as a particular jolt to some of his 
staffers: they literally had not seen him 
since his arrival 

The President has always preferred 
to work in seclusion, a fact that his de- 
fenders have used to try to separate him 
from Watergate. But in recent months, 
as the scandal has howled round the 
White House, Nixon has been isolating 
himself more and more. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger flew out to spend 
four days in San Clemente; despite their 
close association, he saw the President 
only twice. Roy Ash, director of the 
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White House’s Office of Management 
and Budget, went out for one weekend 
to talk over the budget for the next fis- 
cal year and never did get to see the 
boss. Indeed, Ash has met with the Pres- 
ident only three times to discuss final de- 
cisions on the budget, which will chart 
the course of the Government. Only En- 
ergy Czar William Simon has been in 
frequent touch with Nixon lately (see 
cover story page 22). 

The White House staff will soon be 
weakened by the departure of the only 
two seasoned political aides that Nixon 
has. Melvin Laird will be leaving at the 
end of this month, and Bryce Harlow 
has said he will not be far behind. Both 
Laird and Harlow were persuaded to 
join the White House after H.R. Hal- 
deman and John Ehrlichman, Nixon's 
two top aides, resigned last April over 
Watergate. But for all their experience 
and prestige, Laird and Harlow found 
that they had relatively little influence 
with the President. A member of the 
House of Representatives for 16 years 
before becoming the President’s first 
Secretary of Defense, Laird worked as 
Nixon’s Kissinger-on-the-Hill to nego- 
tiate key issues with Congress. Harlow, 
himself an expert on congressional re- 
lations, was mainly occupied by the 
President's halfhearted and now defunct 
Operation Candor. 

There are others who would like to 
leave too. Bill Timmons, 43, official li- 
aison with Congress for the White 
House, has reluctantly agreed to stay on 
for another year; to quit now, he fears, 
would be interpreted as an act of dis- 
loyalty to his boss. Chief Speechwriter 
Ray Price, 43, has been thinking about 
leaving, but will stay on for the present 

Demanding Boss. The hope among 
White House staffers is that Vice Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford will perform Laird’s 
role as a top-level troubleshooter while 
also influencing domestic policy. But to 
accomplish this, Ford will have to be- 
come a commanding figure in his own 
right, something no Vice President in 
history has been able to do. Says one 
key White House assistant: “Let's wait 
six weeks and see how it works.” 

During the siege of Watergate, the 
man whom the President has relied 
upon to keep the demoralized White 
House staff running has been Alexander 
Haig. Kissinger, one of the most de- 
manding of bosses, was so impressed 
with Haig’s dedication and mind that 
he took him on as his deputy. When Hal- 
deman left the White House, Haig, 49, 
resigned as a four-star general to become 
Nixon’s chief of staff. 

Although a demon worker, Haig 
does not crack the same whip that Hal- 
deman did, and he does not have Hal- 
deman’s intimacy with Nixon. The 
President has come to rely most heav- 
ily for advice upon Press Secretary Ron 
Ziegler, the man who lost his standing 
with newsmen by repeatedly “misspeak- 
ing” the facts about Watergate. Ziegler’s 
rise has baffled most of Nixon's senior 
aides and horrified Senator Barry Gold- 
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water, who told the Christian Science 
Monitor last month: “I just can’t believe 
that he would listen to Ziegler. That in 
my opinion would be something disas- 
trous. Nothing personal, but Ziegler 
doesn’t understand politics.” 

Ziegler’s background is in advertis- 
ing; he worked for Haldeman at the 
J. Walter Thompson office in Los An- 
geles, where Disneyland was one of his 
accounts. Hired, trained and brought 
into the White House by Haldeman, 
Ziegler still consults his former boss on 
the President's problems. Ziegler is the 
one remaining adviser who goes back 
to the old days with Nixon: he worked 
on the losing 1962 gubernatorial cam- 
paign in California. The President, who 
values loyalty above all other qualities, 
obviously feels at ease with him. 

Ziegler is not only Nixon’s window 
on the world, he is the aide more re- 
sponsible than anyone—Laird, Harlow 
or any of the lawyers—for shaping the 
President's Watergate policy. Ziegler is 
a hardliner, urging the President to keep 
his cooperation and disclosures to the 
barest minimum as he deals with his ad- 
versaries in the courts and Congress. 
The release last week of the President's 
incomplete and undocumented state- 
ments on the milk fund and ITT was 
planned by Ziegler 

In the months ahead, Ziegler is ex- 
pected to continue as Nixon’s top per- 
sonal adviser. The question remains of 
who will do the long, slogging hours of 
leg- and brainwork to develop White 
House policy on the whole galaxy of do- 
mestic problems, from national health 
insurance to welfare reform. That job 
had been done by John Ehrlichman, 
who directed the Domestic Council. Un- 
der him, the council boasted a staff of 
75 and played an important role in shap- 
ing Nixon's domestic programs during 
the first term. Now the council is down 
to 26 staffers, and its influence has de- 
clined proportionately 
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Cole Jr., 35, who this week is being pro- 
moted to Assistant to the President, the 
tite that Ehrlichman once had. Al- 
though an earnest and competent aide, 
Cole has little of his predecessor's bull- 
dog force of personality or, more im- 
portant, his influence with the President. 

Aides who have been studying the 
murky and shifting power game in the 
White House expect that Cole’s terri- 
tory will be infiltrated by Roy Ash and 
his Office of Management and Budget, 
which has a staff of 428 economists, law- 
yers and planners. Ash already has an 
office near the President's in the small 
West Wing of the White House; Cole is 
determined to get one. 

Ash also has a valuable asset in Fred 
Malek, his deputy. A power in the White 
House on his own, Malek is an expe- 
rienced, savvy and tough operator. For 
three years Malek was Haldeman’s 
agent—some would say hatchet man 
—assigned to straightening out messy 
situations in the Executive departments. 
After the 1972 election, Malek helped 
to revamp the Nixon Administration, 
and now has the prime staff responsi- 
bility for pulling together the new bud- 
get. While conceding that the OMB is ba- 
sically stronger than the Domestic 
Council, Malek says: “It’s not in the 
President’s interest to overrun them. We 
try to work with them as a team.” 

Little Contact. The outcome of any 
power struggle between Cole and Ash 
will depend upon who has most access 
to the Oval Office. And President Nix- 
on has shown that he wants very little 
contact with his aides, except Haig and 
Ziegler. Working on the budget at San 
Clemente, Nixon asked Haig to put a 
call through to Ash one day. The dis- 
cussion lasted for nearly an hour. Af- 
terward, the Wall Street Journal asked 
Ash if he had actually talked to the 
President. 

“Well,” Ash replied, “he and Al 
{Haig} had just talked, and then Al had 
talked to me, Al talked to him, Al talked 
to me again. So Al was working with 
him on subject matter, and I was talk- 
ing to Al ... In fact, I talked to Al, I 
guess, three times, interspersed between 

. where he was talking to the Pres- 
ident on the issues.” Why had not the 
President simply talked to Ash direct- 
ly? “Maybe it’s less convenient to him 
than talking to Al,” suggested Ash. “But 
certainly he was part of the discussion.” 

With the President governing by re- 
mote control, the strong men in the Ad- 
ministration are bound to have more 
freedom to act on their own: Kissinger, 
Simon, Defense Secretary James Schle- 
singer and Treasury Secretary George 
Shultz, who has the top responsibility 
for the economy. Ironically, this diffu- 
sion of power is just what the President's 
critics wanted when they were protest- 
ing that a highly centralized White 
House staff was exerting too much in- 
fluence in the affairs of the departments. 
But that was long ago, long before the 
eruption of Watergate changed every- 
thing for Richard Nixon. 
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Moving Toward Decision Time 


“We've arrived at the hard core,” said 
a staff member of the Senate Watergate 
Committee as he looked forward to the 
return of Congress next week after the 
extended Christmas recess. With the 
Senate investigation of Watergate near- 
ly completed, Congress is finally facing 
the crucial question: to impeach or not 
to impeach Richard Nixon. 
Last week, while most of 
their congressional bosses 
were vacationing and sam- 
pling public opinion, staff- 
ers of the House Judiciary 
Committee and the Senate 
Watergate Committee were 
compiling evidence that 
will eventually supply the 
answer to the question 

All week there was un- 
characteristic bustle at the 
former Congressional Hotel 
on New Jersey Avenue, 
now an annex to the House 
office building complex. 
There John Doar, chief 
counsel of the Judiciary 
Committee, and his staff of 
40 were setting up shop. 
Telephones were installed, 
reams of paper piled up, 
most of it transcripts and 
computer printouts from 
the Ervin committee. But 
there were also ample con- 
tributions from other con- 
gressional committees that 
have been investigating as- 
pects of Watergate. By 
week's end all that was 
missing was a paper shred- 
der, an item requested, but 
vetoed by the House Ad- 
ministration Committee on 
the ground that paper 
shredders had already fig- 
ured too prominently in the 
Watergate scandal. 

Sifting and evaluating 
all the material will be an 
eye-wrenching task. Says 
Frances O’Brien, adminis- 
trative assistant to Peter 
Rodino, Judiciary Commit- 
tee chairman: “We have to take every- 
thing that has been given to us, break it 
down into areas, decide what we have, 
what it means, whether more is need- 
ed, and how we should go about getting 
any more.” One area of documentation 
is off limits to the committee. Though 
Doar has had two amiable meetings with 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, he 
has not been able to obtain any infor- 
mation. All pertinent White House ma- 
terial received by Jaworski is to be 
turned over to the grand jury. From that 
point, it is in the hands of the court and 
is not available to the House or Senate 
committees. 

Appointments to top staff positions 


GEORGE TAMES 


have been made. As minority counsel 
the Republicans chose Albert Jenner, 
66, a prominent G.O.P. attorney in Chi- 
cago who served as assistant counsel for 
the Warren Commission investigation of 
John Kennedy's assassination. He may 
provide scant partisan comfort to Nix- 
on. Ina TV interview, he said that “cer- 
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PETER RODINO & JOHN DOAR 
No shredder. 


tainly within some areas the President 
should be responsible for the actions of 
aides,” even if he did not know what 
the aide was doing. 

With no firm deadline but with pres- 
sure from Republicans and some Dem- 
ocrats to make haste, Doar expects to 
issue an interim report by late Febru- 
ary. The report must first of all define 
what are impeachable offenses within 
the Constitution’s “high crimes and 
misdemeanors” rubric; then it must 
determine whether the President might 
be guilty of any of the offenses. Once 
the report is presented, the Judiciary 
Committee has to decide whether to pro- 
ceed further with an impeachment in- 
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quiry—almost a foregone conclusion. A 
more critical problem for the committee 
is whether to depend on evidence gath- 
ered by others or to undertake an orig- 
inal investigation of its own. In either 
case, the committee would probably re- 
quest and get the power to issue sub- 
poenas from the House. 

On the basis of the inquiry, the 38 
members of the committee (21 Demo- 
crats, 17 Republicans) would vote on 
whether to issue a recommendation for 
impeachment to the full House. Rodino 
has promised to try to reach that point 
by April or May. If the recommendation 
is issued, the House would vote on it 
after a debate that might easily last sev- 
eral weeks. A simple majority would 
then suffice to impeach the President 
and send his case to the Senate for trial; 
conviction would require a two-thirds 
vote. Throughout the process, both 
Houses of Congress will be keenly at- 
tentive to public opinion. If there ap- 
pears to be sufficient evidence and sen- 
timent in favor of impeachment and 
conviction, Nixon might well be re- 
moved. But long before that happened, 
he would be more likely to resign rath- 
er than suffer the ignominy of being 
ousted from office. 

In its offices in the Dirksen build- 
ing, the Senate Watergate Committee 
staff was at work as well. The last two 
critical items of unfinished business on 
the committee's agenda are the milk 
case and the unexplained campaign con- 
tribution of $100,000 from Howard 
Hughes to Presidential Pal Bebe Rebo- 
zo. Staffers are presently digging into 
both incidents and lining up witnesses 

A Compromise. Last week com- 
mittee lawyers appeared in federal court 
in Washington to file a brief in support 
of subpoenas issued to the White House 
in July requesting five tapes of conver- 
sations between the President and John 
Dean, and other unspecified documents. 
The White House has ten days to reply, 
and a final ruling is at least a month 
away. The committee has also issued 
subpoenas for more than 500 other tapes 
and documents. After an initial outraged 
reaction, the White House suggested last 
week that it might compromise if the 
number is reduced, 

Despite unfinished business, some 
members of the committee, including 
even Republican Lowell Weicker, who 
has been most critical of the Admin- 
istration, question whether the hearings 
should be resumed. Unless there is clear 
evidence linking the President to any il- 
legal activity, Weicker feels that con- 
tinued hearings would be futile, and that 
the investigation would best be left in 
the hands of Jaworski and the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. Chairman Sam 
Ervin has publicly indicated he might 
agree to cancel further hearings, but if 
he decides to agree with the staff that 
the hearings should continue, he likely 
could carry the committee with him. “I'd 
say there is a 90% chance that the hear- 
ings will be held,” says Rufus Edmis- 
ten, deputy chief counsel. 
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The Lawyers Come and Go 


The procession of Richard Nixon's lawyers has been touched by disaster almost 
from the start. John Mitchell and John Dean began it. Then there were Ehr- 
lichman, Colson, Mardian, Liddy and more. What they did on the inside required 
more lawyers to be called from the outside, and so the big names have been pass- 
ing through the White House for a year. They too seem to have been visited in vary- 
ing degrees by the curse. Charles Alan Wright, the Texas constitutional wizard, 
was never told about the tape foul-up as he argued that case in court. His mail 
turned vicious as dazedly he went back to Texas. 

Samuel Powers hurried up from Florida, got caught almost from the beginning 
in the courtroom crossfire, pleaded illness when he was to present the tapes ar- 
gument and quickly sank from sight. Illinois Judge John J. Sullivan was reported 
to be Nixon’s choice to head a new Watergate legal team. He flew in, spent a few 
shadowy hours looking the situation over, declined and fled back home. Nixon's 
chief of staff, Alexander Haig, phoned then Philadelphia District Attorney Arlen 
Specter about the job, but Specter too decided to stay away. 

Now James D. St. Clair heads the Nixon legal group. His quiet but abrupt de- 
parture from Boston and a $200,000 or so annual income has mystified many of his 
friends and dismayed some of the partners in the venerable old firm of Hale & 
Dorr, whence came the gallant Joseph Welch of McCarthy days. St. Clair, a man 
of white mane and cunning eyes (sometimes called the “Silver Fox”), slid behind 
the White House shroud even more quickly than his pre- up 
decessors. He occupies one of the gracious, high-ceilinged 
rooms (No. 188'4) of the Executive Office Building, with a 
view of the West Wing of the White House. He dines in- 
tently in the White House mess, immerses himself hour by te- 
dious hour in the history of Richard Nixon and Watergate. 

. 

There is no way to measure the validity of the concern 
felt by St. Clair’s friends or the fascination of the carniv- 
orous legal fraternity as they watch over the iron fence of 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. But the interest is immense, be- 
cause now it is apparent to almost anyone that Watergate is 
least of all a court case. It is a political struggle that may tran- 
scend most others in U.S. history. It is the biggest civics les- 
son of this century. It is a communications problem and a 
responsibility not seen since the nation was in the throes of 
the Depression. It is a moral debate never before confront- 
ed by Americans. 

The nation is the court. The atmosphere of this trial can- 
not be preconditioned or contained. One of the Nixon law- 
yers talked last week about the weight of events and how 
every day’s news changed the mood and manner of this james. ST. CLAIR 
case. Events are unpredictable and uncontrollable, and so 
is the client, Richard Nixon. His power is too great, his isolation too splendid. 
“This is not a trial,” said this Nixon lawyer. “It is an existential event.” 

Yet a bright man got a call the day after Christmas from Haig (whom he had 
never met), flew to San Clemente to talk with a President he had never met, ac- 
cepted the assignment, went back to Boston, sold his law partnership back to the 
firm, divided up his cases among other lawyers, cleaned out his desk and went to 
Washington. The lure of power? Perhaps. Talented men sometimes cannot resist. 
More likely, suggest those who know him, a sense of responsibility, perhaps a feel- 
ing that even the President of the US. is entitled to a good defense. St. Clair told 
TIME’s Sandra Burton that he was taking the case “because that is the appropriate 
thing for a lawyer to do. It is a lawyer's business.” 

Presumably in the same spirit Wright came back to town last week, wearing 
his vest, eager to rejoin the case despite his earlier bruising—rather like a cham- 
pion high jumper who kicks off the bar in the big meet and wants to come back 
and prove himself. 

But lawyers and their special view of this world may be part of Nixon's prob- 
lem, particularly since he is one of the breed. Courtroom stratagems; fancy legal foot- 
work; intricate schemes of diversion and division; fine, hair-splitting arguments 
and exhaustive precedents have compounded the President’s troubles. Watergate 
is a search for uncomplicated truths and basic human decency. The more that the 
lawyers have intruded their convoluted battle plans, the worse has been the scene 
for the President. 

Many think St. Clair will go the way of the others, retiring a scarred, disil- 
lusioned, albeit wiser man. He comes out of the finest legal tradition, but his prob- 
lem is the same one that faced his predecessors: Watergate is least of all a case In 
court 
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STUDENTS WAITING IN DARK FOR BUS TO HIGH SCHOOL IN WAUKESHA, WIS 
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Coping with D.S.T. Lag 


In winter I get up at night 

And dress by yellow candlelight 

In summer, quite the other way 

I have to go to bed by day 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


That simple plaint was shared by 
millions of Americans last week. It was 
the first week of year-round Daylight 
Saving Time, and millions of people set 
their clocks ahead an hour only to find 
themselves getting up in what did in- 
deed seem like the middle of the night 

For many, it was a disconcerting ex- 
perience. In McCandless, Pa., four-year- 
old Heather Campbell, awakened in the 


morning by her mother, asked: “Why 
are we going to bed so late?” At the Chi- 
cago Zoological Park in Brookfield 


keepers had to wake up the wolves for 
their Sunday dinner of horsemeat and 
ground turkey. In Puerto Rico, which 


stayed on standard time, hundreds of 


tourists missed their scheduled planes to 
the mainland because the airlines had 
adopted the new time schedule, and they 
had to be flown home aboard special 
flights. At the Bank of America head- 
quarters in San Francisco, bleary-eyed 
employees complained that they were 
suffering from “D.S.T. lag.” 

The reaction among farmers was ex- 
emplified in a cartoon by E.A. Harris, 
which showed a startled rooster rather 
lamely explaining to a quizzical hen 
“Nobody told me about Daylight Sav- 
ing!” Attendance at some churches in 
New York City was off. Explained the 
Rev. Frank Walinski of St. Peter's Lu- 
theran Church: “If you want a personal 
opinion, it’s hard as hell to get up in the 
morning.” In Baltimore, most of the 
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prominently placed public clocks were 
not turned ahead immediately; because 
their lights had been turned off to con- 
serve energy, the clocks were unreadable 
in the morning darkness anyway 

Many parents feared for their chil- 
dren's safety because the time change 
meant that most had to go to school in 
the dark. In Philadelphia, an angry 
mother rose at a neighborhood school- 
board meeting to shout: “It's dangerous 
for our kids to go to school through 
pitch-black streets full of abandoned 
buildings. Mothers, stop dragging your 
feet. Open schools later in the day or 
our children are going to get hurt!” 

Energy Savings. Indeed, school 
and police authorities blamed the dark- 
ness, in part, for a number of motor-ve- 
hicle accidents involving children, in- 
cluding a 16-year-old boy in suburban 
Chicago, run over en route to school 
Californians were chilled by the brutal 
rape of a 16-year-old girl in Cupertino, 
who was attacked as she crossed a va- 
cant lot on her way to school. Most 
schools found it impossible to adjust 
their hours because of union contract 


rules, the after-school commitments of 


school bus drivers and inconvenience to 
working parents. Thus, many school au- 
thorities recommended that children 
wear light-colored clothing or reflector 
patches. The Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. began giving away patch- 
es and distributed 500,000 in two days 
In Fairfax County, Va., guards used 
highway flares to guide children across 
streets. Elsewhere, children lit their way 
to school with flashlights, lanterns and 
even candles 

It remains to be seen whether the 
switch will pay off. At congressional 
hearings, some experts had estimated 
that year-round D.S.T. (the present law 
mandates it to April 30, 1975) might 


save as much as 2% of the energy, par- 
ticularly electricity, consumed daily in 
the US. A Department of Transpor- 
tation official estimated that the time 
change could mean fewer traffic acci- 
dents. He explained that accidents in 
the evening are often caused by the fact 
that at that time many drivers’ reactions 
are slowed—some are tired out from the 
day’s labor, others have had too many 
after-work cocktails. Driving home in 
daylight should help compensate for 
those factors. Indeed, motor-vehicle fa- 
talities and serious accidents dropped 
3.8% in Britain when that country was 
on year-round D.S.T. from October 1968 
through October 1971. Some law-en- 
forcement experts had suggested that 
the change might cut violent crimes 
since they also peak in the evening. That 
was not the case in New York City, how- 
ever. One police official discerned no 
change in crime patterns and concluded 
that criminals, like most other citizens, 
had quickly adjusted to the new time 
schedule 
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Civilian Westmoreland 


As leader of U.S. forces in South Viet 
Nam from 1964 to 1968, General Wil- 
liam Childs Westmoreland directed the 
American military machine there at the 
height of war, with some 500,000 men un- 
der his command by the time of his de- 
parture. Like many other principals in 
the drama of the nation’s longest war 
Westmoreland is now far removed from 
the agony and ambiguity of Indochina 
Leaving the Army two years ago after a 
final four-year hitch as Chief of Staff 
“Westy” retired to his native South Car- 
olina, where Westmoreland has been a 
proud and prominent name for genera- 
tions. TIME Atlanta Bureau Chief James 
Bell, who met the general in 1965 while 
he was on one of his frequent chopper 
and Jeep tours of the Vietnamese coun- 
tryside, recently visited Westmoreland in 
his new surroundings. Bell's report 


Westmoreland’s working uniform 
used to be fatigues that were faded with 
wear but always had perfect, knife-edge 
creases. Thus it is something of a shock 
to notice, as he waves a guest into his 
small carriage house on Prices Alley in 
the historic old section of Charleston, 
that he is wearing a pair of rumpled 
slacks, sport shirt with tail out, and a 
pair of soft black moccasins that have 
not lately seen much spit and polish. Yet 
the short gray hair is still carefully 
combed straight back, the lean jaw still 
juts. Taut and fit as ever at 59, West- 
moreland swims eight laps a day in good 
weather and is able to play golf and ten- 
nis for most of the year 

These days he is deep in the writing 
of his memoirs, due to be published this 
fall. Strewn about his living-room office 
are piles of books bearing on Viet Nam 
Frances FitzGerald’s Fire in the Lake 
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David Halberstam’s The Best and the 
Brightest, Walt Rostow’s The Diffusion 
of Power, Daniel Ellsberg’s Papers on 
the War. They provide context, check- 
points and sometimes hostile fire for 
Westmoreland as he works through his 
own recollections. Does he think that 
he can add to the work of the earlier an- 
alysts? “No one else had the vantage 
point I had,” says Westmoreland 
“Therefore I feel I can cast light on some 
of the situations we faced in a way that 
will contribute to understanding the his- 
tory of the period.” One of those situ- 
ations, he says evenly, is that he was 
the first commander since the Spanish- 
American War who “had to look over 
his shoulder and to reflect on the sup- 
port of the home front as anything other 
than an asset.” In other accounts of the 
war, says Westmoreland, “I do not be- 
lieve that the men who served in uni- 
form in Viet Nam have been given the 
credit they deserve.” 

No Tarnish. Westmoreland’s other 
chief enterprise is running a five-man 
operation known as the Governor's Task 
Force for Economic Growth, a $25,000- 
a-year post to which he was named in 
1972 by Governor John West. It calls 
for Westmoreland to handle a wide va- 
riety of projects aimed at expanding the 
state’s business and industry, from pro- 
moting its tourist attractions to Cana- 
dians, to seeking investment capital 
from visiting Japanese businessmen, to 
spreading the word to farmers about new 
agricultural methods. As usual, the gen- 
eral is double-timing on his new job. 
Driving alone in his Ford Capri or ac- 
companied by a retired Army colonel 
who serves as an aide, Westmoreland 
spends an average of two days a week 
on the road, and has already visited all 
of South Carolina’s 46 counties at least 
once. 

He can no longer travel in the style 
to which he was long accustomed. Re- 
turning to Charleston after a business 





WESTMORELAND REVIEWING U.S. TROOPS IN VIET NAM (1967) 
The style has changed, but the luster of four stars still casts a glow. 
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trip to Washington aboard a state- 
owned aircraft not long ago, Westmore- 
land found himself 18th in line for take- 
off. “In the old days, I'd fly into a 
military airfield and they'd clear out ev- 
erything a day ahead,” he observed 
wryly. But the luster of his four stars 
still casts a glow. During a recent visit 
to a technical school in Denmark, S.C.. 
Westmoreland found some of the stu- 
dents dressed in old combat jackets, 
their name tags still in place. “Where 
were you?” Westmoreland briskly in- 
quired of each while shaking hands 
Back came the replies: “Korea . . . Oki- 
nawa... Nam, sir...” 

A good many South Carolinians 
have come to the conclusion that West- 
moreland is promoting more than just 
economic development in his hopscotch- 
es about the state. After all, West's term 
as Governor expires next January, and 
he is prevented by law from seeking an- 
other. Furthermore, Viet Nam has not 
tarnished one whit the tradition of gen- 
Uemen warriors in the Palmetto State 
Westmoreland returned home a genuine 
hero who would likely have no trouble 
pulling in votes. Last week an audience 
of 130 at the Charleston Rotary Club 
laughed knowingly and heartily when, 
in a slip, a member introduced Westy 
as “the Governor.” 

Westmoreland makes no secret 
about his interest in the job, saying that 
he thinks “more nonprofessional poli- 
ticians should run for office.” But there 
are problems with jumping into an 
Eisenhower-like political career, even 
on the state level. For one thing, West- 
moreland must first decide, as Ike did, 
whether he is a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. He has never even voted, much 
less joined a political party. “I always en- 
couraged nonprofessional soldiers to 
vote, but as a career officer I would not 
be partisan,” he explains. “I had to give 
my complete loyalty to whoever was 
Commander in Chief. Then in 1972, af- 
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ter retiring, I still hadn’t decided which 
if either party I would affiliate with.” 
He has spoken with emissaries of both, 
but in a state where the Senate’s Strom 
Thurmond is the only consistent Repub- 
lican winner, most political observers 
doubt that Westmoreland will choose 
the G.O.P. Lately he has spoken vague- 
ly of running as a “citizen's candidate.” 

Westmoreland’s highly active style 
has bothered some critics, who charge 
that he is using his task-force job sim- 
ply to buck for a promotion. “I don’t 
think he or the task force has contrib- 
uted one iota toward economic growth 
or foreign trade,” complains State De- 
velopment Board Member Pete J. Sta- 
thakis, a Democrat. A top official of the 
State Board of Health, one of several 
agencies with which Westmoreland 
works closely, says the general “has got 
to learn that he cannot run us like a 
bunch of privates and get cooperation.” 
But on the whole, Westy gets good marks 
for his effort in what is largely a public 
relations and promotion job, and he 
shrugs off such carping: “The hell with 
criticism: one has to live with his own 
conscience.” 

Final Niche. Meanwhile, West- 
moreland is overseeing construction of 
a new home at 107 Tradd Street, not 
far from Charleston's famous battery. 
The general stops by his new place sev- 
eral times weekly, taking reports from 
carpenters and plumbers as though they 
were so many field commanders. When 
it is completed in April, Westmoreland 
and wife Kitsy—who moved 24 times 
during his 36-year Army career—will at 
last have a permanent home—and a 
final niche for a decorative cushion that 
they received as a gift while living in 
the official Chief of Staff residence in 
Fort Myer, Va. It is embroidered with 
the words “Be it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like Quarters One.” Final, that 
is, unless Quarters One should become 
the Governor's mansion. 
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The Whirlwind Confronts the Skeptics 


In mid-fall, the energy crisis burst upon 
the U.S. with the emotional impact of a 
modern-day handwriting on the wall 
After a long Belshazzar’s feast of ener- 
gy gluttony, it seemed, Americans were 
being called to a bitter reckoning. The 
winter loomed as a grim season of cold 
bedrooms and chilly classrooms, of pain- 
ful shortages of oil-related products 
ranging from phonograph records to 
penicillin, of cramped inability to trav- 
el, of shuttered factories and high un- 
employment. And _ that supposedly 
would be only the start of a new life- 
style of thrift, sharing and self-denial 
spiritually cathartic, perhaps, but 
hardly very comfortable 
Now winter is well under way—and 
most homes are still warm, virtually all 
factories are still humming, and the pop- 
ular mood is swinging mercurially from 
aggravated alarm to sour skepticism 
The nation is being swept by rumors of 
tankers idling at sea to await higher 
prices before unloading, of refineries 
bulging with reserve stocks, of price- 
gouging from dock to gas pump. For- 
getting how much their lives have al- 
ready changed—who would have dared 
predict a year ago that 68° thermostat 
settings and gasless Sundays would so 
quickly become routine?—many Amer- 
icans are asking not how the nation has 
managed to avoid the worst but wheth- 
er there really is any energy shortage 
worth worrying about. Growing num- 
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bers are voicing suspicion that the whole 
emergency has been a hoax engineered 
by the oil companies to squeeze out huge 
price increases 

That cynicism immensely compli- 
cates the job of Washington's latest 
whirlwind, William E. (for Edward) Si- 
mon, chief of the new Federal Energy 
Office. A bond trader who was unknown 
outside Wall Street in late 1972, a mod- 
estly publicized No. 2 man at the Trea- 
sury as recently as last November, the 
46-year-old Simon in the past month has 
become one of the most powerful and 
visible figures in a Government starved 
for leadership. Now he is putting his 
credibility on the line almost daily to de- 
clare, in press release after news con- 
ference after TV interview, that the 
shortage is only too real and will not go 
away even after the Arabs lift their em- 
bargo on oil shipments to the U.S. 

Overnight Agency. Americans, Si- 
mon argues convincingly, are “energy 
wastrels” who have been increasing 
their consumption by 4% to 5% a year 
even though domestic oil production 
peaked out in 1970 and now supplies 
only two-thirds of demand. He preach- 
es that the nation must continue and in- 
tensify its efforts to save energy and de- 
velop other sources of fuel. The only 
alternative, Simon says, is to have “the 
American people subjecting themselves 
to the economic and political blackmail 
of any foreign nation” that might wish 
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to cut off the supply of the oil it exports 
or raise its price to outrageous heights 
Still, Simon readily concedes: “My hard- 
est job will be to keep up the momentum 
—to keep the American people awake 
to the fact that we do have a problem 
and will continue to have a problem.” 
That comment indicates how far Si- 
mon has come in the month that he has 
been directing energy policy. When he 
was named to head the new Federal En- 
ergy Office last Dec. 4, his hardest job 
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certainly was not to convince people that 
there was a problem, but to bring order 
out of chaos in the Government's at- 
tempts to deal with it. Energy policy was 
being made by more than 60 frequently 
clashing federal departments, offices 
and agencies. Although oilmen and oth- 
ers had warned for several years of an 
impending energy shortage, bureaucrats 
had dithered away the summer before 
finally adopting an allocation program 
to parcel out fuel among competing us- 
ers. Meanwhile, the Government had 
agonized endlessly and inconclusively 
about whether to prepare for gasoline 
rationing 

Simon, a decisive policymaker and 
superbly organized administrator, had 
to create a superagency virtually over- 
night. The Federal Energy Office was 
set up to centralize policy and run near- 
ly all energy programs, Administrator 
Simon and his deputy, John Sawhill, 37, 
former senior vice president of Balti- 
more’s Commercial Credit Co., had to 
decide how to put together the pieces 
Simon raided other Government depart- 
ments, including Interior and the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, to as- 
semble a staff of 1,000, many of them 
young, eager troubleshooters, and some 
fresh out of the ranks of financial man- 
agement. So far, Simon has 

> Set a basic strategy of allocating 
plenty of fuel to industry, in order to pro- 
tect jobs, and putting the main burden 
of conservation on homeowners and mo- 
torists. Simon has decreed that most in- 
dustries can buy as much oil as they used 
in 1972—if they can find it. Petrochem- 
ical producers can buy as much as they 
need, even if it is more than 20% above 
their 1972 usage. Homeowners, howev- 
er, are limited to enough oil to keep ther- 
mostats at 6° below 1972's settings, or 
68° for most people. Simon has ordered 
refiners to cut gasoline production 5% 
below 1972 levels, in order to free more 
capacity for turning out heating oil and 
industrial fuel 


> Tightened up administration of 


the program. Before Simon took over, re- 
gional branches of the Office of Petro- 
leum Allocation, understaffed and lack- 
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ing clear guidance from Washington, 
had built up a staggering backlog of 
15,000 unanswered letters and calls from 
fuel customers anxious to know just how 
much oil they would be allowed to buy 
The harried staff in the New York re- 
gional office took phones off the hooks 
so that no callers could get through. Si- 
mon installed experienced administra- 
tors in the offices and issued guidelines 
that have enabled them to reduce the 
backlog of unanswered letters to 2,600 
and to field phone calls promptly. The 
FEO staff is also shifting fuel from well- 
supplied regions to areas facing short- 
ages. Simon’s predecessors took far too 
long even to start looking for ships that 
could carry oil to New England, the 
most threatened region. Last month Si- 
mon’s office informed New England 
ulility executives that it had located 
tankers capable of hauling in up to 4.5 
million bbl. any time it was needed 

> Resolved the long debate on gas- 
oline rationing by a straightforward de- 
cision: try to avoid it, but get ready any- 
way. Simon, a free-marketeer who views 
rationing as a last resort, says that he 
will not be able to tell before mid-Feb- 
ruary whether it can be avoided, but he 
has drafted a detailed and imaginative 
plan that could be put into effect as ear- 
ly as March | 

> Placed primary reliance on vol- 
untary conservation measures—gasless 
Sundays, slower driving, lowered ther- 
mostats. Simon seems to urge a new 
measure every week. Now he is asking 
gas stations to limit each sale to ten gal- 
lons. The rule is basically unenforceable, 
but Simon hopes through publicity to 
nag station owners into complying 





















Moving fast to compile this record 
Simon has stumbled once or twice. Last 
month his office announced that 1.5 mil- 
lion bbl. of jet fuel would be taken away 
from the Pentagon and reallocated to ci- 
vilian jetliners. Nobody seems to have 
consulted Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger, who protested angrily. The 
result was a “compromise.” under which 
the Pentagon will keep 600,000 bbl. of 
its fuel at least for a while. Also, the 
FEO prompted scare headlines by an- 
nouncing, in one set of hastily prepared 
allocation regulations, that gasoline pro- 
duction would be cut 25% below 1972 
output, and took a full day to correct 
the figure to 5% 

In general, though, Simon’s show of 
purpose, vigor and decisiveness has won 
almost unanimous praise. The energy 
czar has moved quite deliberately to 
heighten his take-charge impression by 
running an open shop, which is remark- 
able in an Administration noted for its 
secrecy. By now, Simon must have set 
some sort of record for appearances on 
TV. He comes across to some watchers 
as self-assured and purposeful, to oth- 
ers as arrogant. Newsmen are delighted 
by his habit of returning their calls, no 
matter how late he has been working, 
and insisting that his staff do the same 
Right at the start, Simon promised to 
meet with newsmen every Thursday to 
answer any questions that they might 
ask. He has rigorously kept the pledge, 
to the horror of some Administration 
p.r. men, who insist that no bureaucrat 
can stand that much exposure 

Indeed, Simon almost instanta- 
neously has propelled himself into the 
elite circle of Administration officials 
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—which includes Schlesinger, Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger and Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz—who run vi- 
tal parts of the Government as virtual 
baronies under a distracted monarch. Si- 
mon’s predecessor as energy policy 
chief, John Love, complained that he 
could not get Nixon's attention; in five 
months in office, he was able to see the 
President alone only four or five times. 
Self-confident Simon took office pro- 
claiming that he did not need to go run- 
ning to the White House on every de- 
cision; he wanted to avoid bothering the 
President with matters, such as alloca- 
tion details, that the energy chief could 
decide himself. In fact, Simon has easy 
access to Nixon; they have had at least 
15 meetings in the past month and have 
almost daily telephone chats, But Nix- 
on seems content to leave energy policy 
to his driving subordinate, who has 
made nearly all his announcements on 
his own authority. 

There is, of course, the danger that 
Simon will suffer instant overexposure. 
He is beginning to sound like a poli- 
tician at the end of a long campaign, an- 
swering the same questions by repeating 
the same phrases (“We want to be able 
to prepare for the worst” or “The day 
of cheap energy is over”). If people stop 
listening, that could badly hurt Simon’s 
program, which depends greatly on vol- 
untary cooperation. In particular, pub- 
lic boredom with Simon could foil his 
attempts to dispel the growing suspicion 
that the energy shortage is a phony. 

Devil Theory. That suspicion has 
been fanned largely by one fact: after 
three months of Arab embargo, blaring 
crisis headlines, long lines at gas sta- 
tions and airline and auto-plant layoffs, 
the stocks of refined products held in 
the U.S. by oil companies are on the 
whole higher than they were a year ago. 
The latest figures from the American Pe- 
troleum Institute show that on Jan. 4 
stocks of gasoline and residual oil (used 
to power factories and electric utility 
plants) were slightly lower than a year 
earlier. But inventories of jet fuels were 
slightly above those of early 1973, and 
refinery stocks of middle distillates 
(heating oils and diesel fuel), at 198.5 
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CALIFORNIA SENATOR TUNNEY 
Sour suspicions that the whole crisis is a hoax to push up oil prices and take the public’s mind off Watergate. 
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million bbl., were a startling 22% high- 
er than they were a year earlier. The 
total for all major products, 488.4 mil- 
lion bbl., was almost 9% above the 
amount at the start of 1973. Thus many 
people are taking a line that goes rough- 
ly like this: the companies have plenty 
of oil to sell, but they have been talking 
up a crisis so that they can get big price 
increases. The Administration has 
helped the companies in this campaign, 
so this devil theory goes, because the 
White House wants to help its business 
friends create a crisis that will take the 
public’s mind off Watergate. 

The suspicion unites extremists and 
conservatives, consumerists, Congress- 
men and local government officials. 
Contends Harvard’s Nobel prizewin- 
ning Economist Wassily Leontief: “The 
oil shortage is not simply the result of 
the Arab embargo, but a gross misman- 
agement on the part of our oil industry, 
obviously abetted by our Government.” 
Consumerist Ralph Nader conceded a 
month ago that there was a shortage, 
but labeled it “artificial.” Now he says 
he does not think there is any shortage 
at all. “To this very hour,” he asserts, 
“the industry refuses to disclose its re- 
serves to the Government. If there was 
a real energy shortage, that is the first 
thing they would want to show. Basi- 
cally, this country is groaning in a sea 
of oil and gas.” 

Environmentalist Barry Commoner 
is among many skeptics who demand a 
far-ranging congressional investigation 
to uncover the true state of the nation’s 
oil supplies. Politicians are beginning to 
listen. Democratic Senator John Tunney 
of California says that he will press for 
an investigation into the size and avail- 
ability of petroleum supplies when Con- 
gress reconvenes next week. At least 
four congressional committees already 
have scheduled hearings on energy trou- 
bles. A growing number of people argue 
that the Government must have precise 
company-by-company petroleum inven- 
tory figures if it is to manage the na- 
tion’s energy resources effectively. 

The darkest suspicion of all is that 
the industry is concealing reserve stocks 
that do not show up in the A.P.I. sta- 
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tistics. One shocking indication of the 
lack of energy policy planning in pre- 
Simon Washington is that the Govern- 
ment has meekly accepted industry fig- 
ures on refinery inventories. The 
Government has never compiled figures 
on how much oil might be held by 
wholesalers, distributors and users of 
fuel. “We have never had what one 
might call an adequate reporting sys- 
tem for this industry,” says Simon. He 
adds that inventory figures are “the big- 
gest mystery ofall.” 

Oilmen long adamantly refused to 
disclose many company-by-company 
statistics on supply and production, 
pleading that it was information that 
competitors could exploit. They report 
weekly inventory figures to the A.P.L., 
which releases industry totals but does 
not tell the amounts held by individual 
firms. Under heavy pressure from pub- 
lic opinion, Mobil, Texaco and Gulf, 
among others, laudably decided last 
week to reveal company-wide figures on 
their own inventories (they showed 
about the same pattern as the A.P.I. 
numbers). But many companies still will 
not say how much they are producing 
daily or monthly, or how much they hold 
at specific refineries—all information 
that could help Government officials 
and the public gauge the exact extent 
of shortages. 

Black Eye. Simon is doing what he 
can to get better statistics. Last week he 
ordered all 250 U.S. refiners to report fig- 
ures on imports, production and inven- 
tories directly to his FEO, which will run 
them through its own computers to come 
up with industry totals. The FEO will also 
send out agents to spot-audit refineries 
and verify the figures. The penalty for 
false reporting: fines up to $7,500—and 
a hideous public black eye. 

Reacting to widespread rumors of 
fuel hoarding by users, Simon further 
has asked 32 trucking lines and 19 rail- 
roads to report their inventories to him 
“Where we find people who have a 
90-day or 120-day supply and we deem 
30 days reasonable, we are going to roll 
them back,” he pledges. “Either we will 
reallocate their product to put it where 
it needs to be, or we will not give them 
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The Children are through college 
and on their own. 
Now it its your future thats important. 





Is this any time to think about a Trust? 


These are the good years. The enjoying years. That time when you can afford to do those 
things you’ve always wanted to do. Without feeling guilty. 
It doesn’t seem like the time to think about a trust. But a Living Trust at The First National Bank 
of Chicago can help make these good years even fuller and richer. 
A Living Trust is c property arrangement under which you may employ The First National Bank 
to manage part or all of your investments or other income producing assets. The trust may 
be under your control at all times. You determine how the income and principal are to 
be distributed. You can add or withdraw assets, change or cancel the plan at your discretion. 
And with a Living Trust at The First National Bank of Chicago 
you have the peace of mind of knowing that your assets will always be 
properly managed. Even if you somehow become incapable of 
handling your financial affairs. And the trust can carry on after 
your death, as part of your estate plan. This avoids the The 
delay of probate proceedings for your beneficiaries and a 
provides for them a continuing management of the assets. First National Bank 
_Enjoy today, today. With the assurance that “ 
tomorrow Is well taken care of. of Chicago 
For more information, please write or call Terence 
Lilly, Vice President, (312) 732-8440. TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 








What some people 


are doing to help ease the 
electric power shortage 





The development of breeder reactors is a major goal of for the Advanced Reactors Division of Westinghouse. The 


the electric power industry. Breeders will create more project is the Fast Flux Test Facility being built by 
fuel than they consume. This 87-ton steel forging by Westinghouse Hanford Company under a contract with 
Bethlehem is one-half of a head for a sodium-cooled re- the Atomic Energy Commission. 


actor vessel being built by Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
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Pennsylvania Power & Light Company is adding two capacity by 1,600 megawatts when completed in 1977. 
steam-turbine-driven generators to its plant on the Dela- Bethlehem fabricated and erected the structural steel 
ware River near Martins Creek, Pa 


These will bolster its for this major plant expansion. 





| Eleven New England power companies shared in the 
construction of the Maine Yankee Atomic Power Plant in 


Its output is feeding into Maine's expanding economy, 
while providing back-up energy for the New England 
Wiscasset, Maine. Capable of generating 855 megawatts power grid. Bethlehem reinforcing bars and structural 
this nuclear complex was completed about a year ago 


steel were used in the reactor containment building 
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A Fitzgerald Hero in Washington 


William Simon conveys one of the fresh- 
est and most appealing recent images 
in Washington. To his staff at the Fed- 
eral Energy Office, he appears a de- 
manding yet informal boss who works 
as hard as they do. To newsmen, he is 
one of the few figures in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration who does not divide the 
world into rigid “we” and “they” cat- 
egories, but will listen attentively to an 
opposing viewpoint. To old friends, none 
of this is any surprise. They see him as 
an F. Scott Fitzgerald hero who decid- 
ed early what impression he wanted to 
make, and then carefully arranged his 
appearance and actions to produce ex- 
actly the effect desired 

Simon grew up on the New Jersey 
coast, the scion of a family that had be- 
come wealthy in the silk-dyeing indus- 
try in Paterson, but took a bath in the 
Depression; his father was an insurance 
broker. At Lafayette College, Simon was 
pledgemaster of Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
and he plumped up his slender funds 
with odd jobs and winnings at poker. 
He also ate enough and drank enough 
beer to put more than 200 Ibs. on his 
5-ft. 11-in. frame. Then he doggedly 
swam 25 to 30 laps a day at a local 
YMCA. pool until he got his weight 
down to 165, where it has remained ever 
since 

« 

Along with the care for appearance 
went a determination to make his own 
way. Simon originally intended to go to 
law school, but at the end of his soph- 
omore year he married the former Carol 
Girard, a Marymount College coed and 
daughter of a New Jersey businessman 
By the time of his graduation in 195] 
they had one child, and he had to make 
money immediately. Through a class- 
mate he got a job on Wall Street, and 
he went into municipal-bond trading 
His instincts and knack for making 
quick decisions gave him an exquisite 
sense of when to sell and when to buy 

In 1963, he went to Salomon Bros., 
becoming a partner in nine months. His 
choice of firms was significant. Salomon 
Bros. is not an old-school-tie house but 
a pressure-cooker meritocracy in which 
only the ability to make money counts 
In particular, Salomon risks millions of 
its own money buying and reselling 
bonds and stocks for its own account 
Simon was eventually put in charge of 
Government- and municipal-bond trad- 
ing. He did well enough to earn a six-fig- 
ure salary plus a big share in Salomon’s 
profits. His present net worth is estimat- 
ed to be about $3,000,000, and all of his 
funds are now in a blind trust managed 
by Morgan Guaranty. 

Simon also served on several indus- 
try committees that advised states, cit- 
ies and the U.S. Treasury: he told them 
just how many bonds they could per- 
suade buyers to buy and how low they 
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could put interest rates. His expert sense 
of finance impressed Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz, who recruited him as the 
Deputy Secretary. At the end of 1972, 
Simon was appointed, at $42,500 a year, 
to run the Treasury’s day-to-day oper- 
ations. Simon admittedly knew little 
about energy then. But sensing it as one 
of the top problems, he studied it close- 
ly enough to earn almost unanimous 
praise from outside experts as one of the 
few people in the Administration who 
grasped the subject. 

Even while heading the Federal En- 
ergy Office, Simon remains a Deputy 
Treasury Secretary and Shultz’s subor- 
dinate. That seems to be a congenial ar- 
rangement. According to some col- 
leagues, Simon so greatly admires Shultz 
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(four daughters are living at home, an- 
other daughter and a son are away al 
school, and a second son is working on 
Wall Street). “I close the door and keep 
the fire going,” she says. “We close off 
the living room and other rooms.” Din- 
ners are by candlelight, though father 
is seldom home for them. In another ges- 
ture of conspicuous non-consumption, 
the Simons are getting rid of the family 
Jeep station wagon—"a gas eater,” says 
Carol—and will do most of their driv- 
ing instead in Son William's Chevy 
Nova. 

At FEO, Simon runs a surprisingly 
informal shop. He drives his staff and 
himself through 12-to-14-hour days. 
with frequent long sessions on Saturday 
and Sunday and working suppers that 
feature pizza sent in from a nearby store 
But meetings are small, informal and 
above all short. Simon constantly de- 





THE SIMON FAMILY SETTLING INTO THEIR NEW SEVEN-ACRE VIRGINIA ESTATE 


that he has patterned himself after the 
Secretary down to some small details 
When Simon discovered that Shultz had 
a working fireplace in his office, Simon 
unblocked the fireplace in his own of- 
fice, and sets it blazing merrily while 
he works 

Certainly Simon's free-market ap- 
proach reflects Shultz’s philosophy. But 
unlike the sometimes pedantic and doc- 
trinaire Shultz, Simon has shown a re- 
freshing tendency to change his mind 
in response to argument. Shultz fought 
to the end against even considering gas- 
oline rationing. Simon has drawn up a 
comprehensive rationing plan, and in- 
sists that he will order it into effect if 
necessary—and if Congress gives him 
authority 

At home, on a seven-acre estate in 
McLean, Va., Simon seeks to set an ex- 
ample of energy conservation. Wife 
Carol keeps the thermostat down to 64°, 
and gathers the family in the library 


mands information from his staff, and 
will tolerate an honest “I don’t know” 
far more readily than an evasive answer 
Once when he was to appear on Cap- 
itol Hill, his staff showed him a two- 
page statement with an accompanying 
two-page data summary. When Simon 
expressed surprise at such brevity, aides 
explained that an expert would go along 
with him to give counsel and guidance 
Simon threw out the presentation and 
insisted that the staff compile a full brief- 
ing book with detailed answers to all 
likely questions 

The energy czar has a quick tem- 
per, and aides dread being chewed out 
by him. But the storms almost always 
blow over and are swiftly forgotten. Si- 
mon has a sense of humor, too. When 
his patron Shultz once angrily told the 
press that White House Aide Melvin 
Laird should “keep his cotton-picking 
hands” off tax matters, Simon sent Laird 
a pair of white gloves 
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additional supplies until they are back 
to a reasonable level.” Finally, Simon 
has appointed a panel of eight top econ- 
omists, which will begin meeting this 
week to review all petroleum statistics. 

Is the energy crunch real? Despite 
all the statistics that the skeptics can 
muster, the answer is yes, there is a gen- 
uine shortage. It has been coming on 
for years because U.S. energy demand 
has been increasing by about 5% or more 
annually and domestic supplies have not 
kept up. 

Since about the late 1960s, proven 
natural-gas reserves have declined be- 
cause Government price controls have 
discouraged new exploration. Domestic 
oil reserves shrank because companies 
found it cheaper to drill abroad. Domes- 
tic refinery capacity became inadequate. 
Oilmen did not expand refineries 
enough to meet demand because import 
quotas left them with too little oil, and 


environmental controls increased the 
price of construction. 

The U.S. might have got by without 
an energy crunch for two or three more 
years, but the emergency was brought 
on by the Arab embargo. The country 
has become dependent on the Arabs for 
a pivotal 11% of its oil, and if even part 
of that is cut off, the U.S. is in a jam. 
Now the embargo is beginning to bite. 
The latest A.P.I. statistics show that oil 
imports two weeks ago were running at 
2.6 million bbl. per day, down from 4.2 
million bbl. in late October. Because of 
the shortage of crude, Texaco, for ex- 
ample, has reduced the output of its U.S. 
refineries to 85% of capacity; it was 93% 
a year ago. The difference will have to 
be made up by pulling oil out of inven- 
tories at a faster-than-normal rate. 

Adding up all the figures that he 
can get, Simon calculates that the U.S. 
supply of oil during the current quar- 
ter will fall 2.7 million bbl. per day, or 
14% below estimated demand of 20 
million bbl. per day. That is down from 
his original calculation of a shortfall of 
3.4 million bbl. per day, or 17%, but 
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high enough to indicate a real shortage. 
Some other estimates run lower, and 
some are higher. A most optimistic cal- 
culation by Alan Greenspan, a Nixon 
adviser and member of TIME’s Board 
of Economists, is that supply during this 
quarter will fall 700,000 bbl. per day be- 
low demand—still a shortage, though 
relatively mild. Greenspan arrives at 
that figure by guessing that conservation 
measures and high prices will hold de- 
mand for oil to 18 million bbl. per day. 
In the near future, fuel could become 
considerably scarcer. Heating-oil stocks 
could be depleted in a hurry by a pro- 
longed spell of near-zero weather across 
wide areas of the nation, especially if 
homeowners concluded that there was 
no shortage and turned their thermo- 
stats back up to 74°. The gasoline squeeze 
may become much more severe around 
March. Then driving will pick up as the 
snows melt, and inventories will have 





been reduced by the shift of refinery out- 
put from gasoline to heating oil. 

If there is a Middle East settlement 
soon, and the Arabs turn on the spig- 
ots, as many experts expect, the situ- 
ation will ease—but the U'S. will still 
not be secure. The producing states can 
always shut off supplies at any time. And 
Arab oilmen say that they will not rap- 
idly increase production because, with 
demand and prices rapidly rising, they 
want to save their oil for future sales. 

The key to the energy future is not 
only supply but demand. There may well 
be enough oil to meet demand in a na- 
tion that keeps its thermostats at 68°, 
switches off unneeded lights in homes 
and offices, and bunches passengers into 
small cars limited to 55 m.p.h.—al- 
though not even that is a certainty. 
There is not and will not soon be enough 
oil to slake the thirst of a country whose 
citizens live and work in overheated, 
poorly insulated buildings, put up elab- 
orate lighting displays for show, and 
pilot gas-gulping cars down the turn- 
pikes at 70 m.p.h. 

One big reason for the widespread 





skepticism is that the U.S. has so far 
got by without suffering the severe short- 
ages that were predicted a month ago. 
Yet this unexpected windfall has been 
largely the result of a combination of 
good luck and good sense. Three key fac- 
tors have helped: 

1) Voluntary conservation has be- 
come far more effective than might have 
been anticipated in a supposedly self- 
indulgent nation. A kind of energy chic 
has taken hold; people really are low- 
ering thermostats, switching off lights 
and driving more slowly. For the four 
weeks ending Dec. 28, gasoline demand 
dropped 8.7% below forecasts. Use of re- 
sidual oil fell 2.5% below predictions, in- 
dicating that industry has also adopted 
the conservation ethic. 

2) The nation has lucked out on 
weather. Late fall and early winter were 
unusually mild across much of the coun- 
try, especially the Eastern Seaboard, 
which faced the most serious shortage. 
For the heating season through Dec. 30, 
degree days (the basis on which oil com- 
panies calculate heating needs) nation- 
wide ran 10% below normal. New Eng- 
land energy experts estimate that a 
prolonged Indian summer in that region 
held home heating oil consumption 7% 
below forecasts. 

3) The US. until recently was able 
to import more oil than could have 
been expected because the Arab embar- 
go was not fully effective. The Arabs ap- 
parently never did cut production by as 
much as the 25% that they claimed; to- 
tal tanker loadings at six Middle East 
ports for the last three months of 1973 
rose 31% above those of a year earlier. 
The international oil companies have 
been rerouting much crude from Iran, 
Indonesia and Nigeria to the USS., re- 
placing Arab oil that America, as a 
friend of Israel, is not supposed to get. 

That good luck cannot be guaran- 
teed to continue, as the recent sharp de- 
cline in crude-oil imports illustrates. 
Simon argues that he has an obligation 
not to be overoptimistic. He will fail in 
his duty if he tells the nation that there 
will be no shortage and then a supply cri- 
sis hits an unprepared country. Instead, 
he says, he must plan for the worst pos- 
sible eventuality. 

In order to take the edge off Amer- 
ica’s voracious energy appetite, Simon 
has gone along with some big price in- 
creases. That approach is swiftly becom- 
ing the focus of what little sharp crit- 
icism he gets. Simon is the obvious target 
for those dismayed by the soaring cost 
of fuel, because as FEO head he is the na- 
tion’s energy price controller as well as 
policy planner and allocator in chief. 

Displaying a sure political instinct, 
Simon has been extremely sensitive to 
reports of domestic price-gouging. When 
truck drivers last month blockaded 
highways to protest, among other things, 
allegedly illegal price boosts on diesel 
fuel, Simon ordered Internal Revenue 
Service agents to “sweep” truck stops 
in 16 states. The taxmen found 1,222 of 
4,689 truck stops violating regulations. 
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Here's How You 
Can Sponsor 


A Needy Child 


Here’s What You Do 


e Fill out your name and address on the coupon. 
e Indicate your preference of boy or girl, and country. 
or 

e Check the box marked “Choose a child who needs me 
most,” allowing us to assign you a child from our emer- 
gency list. 

e Enclose your first monthly check. The cost is only $12 
each month to help a child who needs you. 


Here’s What You Will Receive 


e In about two weeks you'll get a photograph of the child 
you sponsor, a case history, and a description of the 
project where the child receives help. 

e Later on...a “welcome letter” from the child. 

e A progress report each summer. 

e A Christmas greeting from your child. 

e The opportunity to exchange correspondence. You re- 
ceive the child’s original letter and an English translation 

—direct from an overseas office. 


e And the satisfaction that comes from helping a deserving 
child. 


Here's What Your 
Sponsored Child Receives 


e In orphanages: supplementary food, clothing, medical 
care, and dedicated housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school supplies and clothing, 
medical assistance, emergency food and shelter, and fam- 
ily guidance from a trained child care worker. 

e Special aid depending on the country and the type of 
project. 

e Psychological support because the child knows you care. 
Sponsors are urgently needed for children in: India, Brazil, 

Philippines, Indonesia and Guatemala. 





























Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a boy girl in 

(Country) — = 
Choose a child who needs me most. I will pay $12 a month. 

| enclose first payment of $ . Send me child's name, 

story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $ 





Please send me more information. 


Name 
Address 
City_ 
State Zip. 

Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's Advisory Committee on 


Voluntary Foreign Aid, Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto, 7 
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Most were ordered to roll back prices 
and make refunds to truckers. 

When whispers abounded that tank- 
ers were anchored off the East Coast, 
waiting for prices to go up before un- 
loading their oil, Simon asked the Coast 
Guard, Maritime Administration and 
even the CIA to check. Characteristical- 
ly, he then brought the matter up vol- 
untarily at his weekly press conference, 
before anyone had a chance to ask. His 
report: only normal tanker traffic had 
been discovered. Anyway, he added, the 
rumored tactic would make no sense, be- 
cause the oil could legally be sold only 
for its original cost plus freight charges 
and normal profit markup. 

Lenient Line. Last week Simon an- 
nounced that he would send FEO and 
IRS agents to audit the supply, profit and 
price figures of every refiner in the coun- 
try. Purpose: to make sure that the re- 
finers are not jacking up prices more 
than the control regulations permit. 
Finally, the energy chief asked 26 big re- 
finers to sell more relatively low-priced 
domestic oil to independent wholesalers, 
in order to reduce huge disparities in 
the price of heating fuel. At present, a 
householder who buys from an indepen- 
dent dealer that must use costly import- 
ed crude may pay 20¢ per gal. more than 
his next-door neighbor who buys from 
a big company that has access to do- 
mestic oil. 

When it comes to overall, /egal price 
increases, though, Simon takes a lenient 
line. He freely predicts that by March, 
US. gasoline prices will rise 8¢ to ll¢ 
per gal., to perhaps 55¢ for regular. He 
says that heating oil by March will go 
up a dime a gallon, to an average 39¢ 
plus tax. He speaks of a price of $11, 
$12 or even more for a barrel of Per- 
sian Gulf crude landed in the U:S. after 
the Arab embargo—as if it were already 
a fait accompli. Last year the price of 
Saudi crude in the U.S. averaged $4. 

Ralph Nader has called Simon “an 
official price escalator” for the oil in- 
dustry, and even some businessmen are 
protesting. Recently, Boston Edison Co. 
asked the FEO to help it find some ur- 
gently needed residual oil. Simon’s of- 


fice replied that by working with a New 
York City oil dealer the utility could get 
300,000 bbl. in a complicated deal. Bos- 
ton Edison checked and found that the 
price would be $27.50 per bbl. y. the $8 
that it was paying on contract purchas- 
es. President Thomas J. Galligan angri- 
ly telegraphed Simon: “We do not be- 
lieve it was the intent of Congress or 
the allocation program to require pay- 
ment of such exorbitant and unreason- 
able prices.” 

Simon's response to criticism of his 
price policy is untypically ambiguous. 
He pledges that he will not let oil prices 
rise to “emotional” levels—whatever 
that may mean. But he says that price 
boosts are inevitable because the Arabs 
are calling the tune in world petroleum 
markets. He notes that increases will 
help oil companies to raise the hundreds 
of billions of dollars that will be required 
to find, produce and refine more oil. 

But Simon has underemphasized a 
politically vital dimension of the debate: 
the close relationship between oil prices 
and taxes. Liberal critics of the oil in- 
dustry complain not only that higher 
prices will bring huge new revenues to 
the companies, but also that those rev- 
enues will be taxed only lightly. Simon 
has backed an Administration proposal 
for a mislabeled “windfall profits tax,” 
which would actually be an excise tax 
on sales, unrelated to profits; that pro- 
posal goes nowhere near far enough to 
satisfy the critics. 

Economists Walter Heller and 
George Perry calculate that price boosts 
will increase U.S. oil companies’ gross 
income this year $24 billion over that 
of 1973. Some $8 billion of that will go 
to foreign governments, they reckon, 
and the windfall tax would funnel $3 bil- 
lion into the U.S. Treasury—leaving 
some $13 billion that should be subject 
to normal income taxes. But, say Heller 
and Perry, “petroleum accounting very 
likely will be inventive enough to keep 
a considerable part of this windfall from 
showing on the bottom line’—where 
taxable profits are tallied. 

How Long? In some cases tax ben- 
efits to the industry become more gen- 
erous as prices go higher. One reason is 
the depletion allowance, which basically 
permits oil companies to deduct from 
their tax bills 22% of the value of the 
oil that their wells produce. The higher 
the price, the higher the tax write-off. 

Many Congressmen are agitating for 
an excess-profits tax that would slap ex- 
tra levies on oil-company earnings high- 
er than the 1969-72 average. Simon op- 
poses that idea, on the sensible ground 
that excess profits taxes are inefficient; 
there are too many ways in which a com- 
pany can lessen their impact. But he will 
have to decide soon whether to stick 
with the Administration’s windfall pro- 
posal, and risk provoking a congressio- 
nal revolt, or propose tougher tax rules 
that would anger the oil companies. 

The tax quarrel is the principal dis- 
pute holding up passage of the Emer- 
gency Energy Act, which would empow- 






















“Let me go over it once more—speedometer 
at 55 and thermostat at 68 .. .” 


er Simon to order rather than merely 
advocate many conservation measures. 
Nixon is also asking Congress to con- 
vert the FEO into a permanent Federal 
Energy Administration, with energetic 
Bill Simon at its head. 

Simon, however, claims that he has 
no idea how long he will remain energy 
czar. There are persistent rumors that 
he would like to succeed Shultz as Trea- 
sury Secretary, and Simon does not ex- 
actly knock down the idea. “For a finan- 
cial man,” he says, “becoming Secretary 
of the Treasury is like becoming a Su- 
preme Court Justice for a lawyer.” 

Meanwhile, energy is the pressing 
concern—and not only for the imme- 
diate future. While Simon has a repu- 
tation as a daily problem-solver rather 
than a long-run thinker, he spins off 
many long-range ideas. He wants to in- 
crease coal production so that it would 
supply 25% to 30% of U.S. energy needs 
v. 17% at present, and intends to set up 
a task force to study how that could be 
accomplished. He ruminates about Gov- 
ernment-industry joint ventures to de- 
velop alternative sources of fuel, such 
as oil from shale. The Government 
might put up seed money for demon- 
stration plants using new technology, 
and provide a guaranteed-price market 
for the oil. 

On the conservation side, Simon 
grumbles that “we waste 30% to 40% 
of our energy. We need a national en- 
ergy audit, sweeping legislation to study 
how we use our energy. We have to look 
at what is possible without restricting 
freedoms. We need to change building 
codes, reduce lighting, increase car pool- 
ing, improve mass transit.” Few if any 
of these changes can be accomplished 
in the two years that Simon originally 
said that he would stay in Washington. 
The energy problem seems sure to be- 
come a semi-permanent feature of 
American life—and, as the man who has 
finally got a handle on it, ambitious Wil- 
liam Simon may be too. 
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It becomes beautifully evident as soon as you take the wheel. 
This is the superb performance you expect of Cadillac . . . 
from start to stop. 


Example: Fast, dependable starting. It’s yours in the 1974 
Cadillac. Due in part to a new combustion chamber, a new 
camshaft, a choke reindexer and a snorkel to supply the engine 
with cooler air. 





Example: Rolling smoothness of the ride. It’s truly Cadillac. 
The insulation against vibration. The eager response of the 
engine. On no-lead or low-lead gasoline. 


Example: A new level of quiet. Quiet that is remarkable even by 
Cadillac standards. Inside the car, a virtual network of acoustical 
materials — including double seals on doors — silently does its job. 


And onit goes... 


One drive. That's all it takes. One visit to see your authorized 

Cadillac dealer about owning or leasing the Cadillac Ge, 
of your choice. Life is really too short = 
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Another great performer to watch... 

Arnold Palmer and his “Best 18 Holes.’ This unique three-part 
series will appear on NBC-TV Feb, 16, Feb. 23 and Mar. 2. 

It's great entertainment —for golfers and non-golfers alike 

half of your Cadillac dealer, we're proud to bring it to you 
on  ocesues} Cadillac Motor Car Division. 
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Doral’s unique 
recessed filter system 
Cellulon fiber to reduce 
tar’ and nicotine 
plus a unique 
polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air 
channels 





Doral has fixed what you don't like 
about low“tar”& nicotine smoking. 


The low “tar” cigarette with 
the high taste difference. 


You know what's wrong with most low “tar’ 
and nicotine cigarettes. They taste flat—like 
sponge cake made with real sponges 


But Doral has changed all that 


With a unique recessed filter system. And a 
flavor so good, you may want to double-check 
the “tar” and nicotine numbers on the back of 
the pack 


Try Doral today. You can't go wrong 











© 1973 &. 4, REYNOLDS Topacco co, 
MENTHOL: 14 mg. "tar", 1.1 mg. nicotine, FILTER: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT.'73. 


| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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SOLDIER & JETLINER AT HEATHROW AIRPORT 


WESTERN EUROPE 






NOLLVIDOSSY SS3u4 


Halt! Who Flies There? 


Catching an airplane at most major Eu- 
ropean airports last week was a little 
like participating in military maneuvers. 
London’s busy Heathrow was boxed by 
tanks with cannons uncovered and 
Grenadier Guards in battle kit. Rome’s 
Ciampino had a sandbagged machine 
gun nest atop its control tower manned 
by helmeted carabinieri. Armed Jeeps 
escorted aircraft along the runways of 
Orly outside Paris, while 850 flics and 
special riot troopers kept suspicious eyes 
on passenger traffic inside the terminal 
Everywhere from Amsterdam to Athens 
there were gun-toting guards and behind 
them, plainclothes marksmen 

The explanation was a fear of ter- 
rorism, which lately has increased both 
in ferocity and sophistication at Euro- 
pean airports. Adding urgency to the 
precautionary measures were rumors 
that terrorists were roaming the area 
with antiaircraft missiles. According to 
one report, the extremists had Soviet- 
built SA-7 Strelas, a shoulder-launched 
missile. Another rumor was that they 
had broken into NATO bases in Brussels 
and stolen Redeye missiles, the U.S. 
counterpart of the Strela. Whatever the 
case, European security men were plain- 
ly worried 

Since the December massacre at 
Rome's airport at Fiumicino, in which 
31 people were killed by Palestinian ter- 
rorists, the new strategy is to deter such 
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attacks with massive shows of force. But 
even security men admit that such dem- 
onstrations are not totally effective. Ter- 
rorists travel around Europe as easily 
as tourists nowadays, and they have al- 
ready shown that they can obtain mis- 
siles. Raiding an apartment at Ostia 
near Fiumicino last September, Italian 
secret service agents discovered two 4'4- 
ft. Strelas, whose heat-seeking warhead 
can knock down a low-flying jet up to 
two miles away. The apartment had 
been rented by a 23-year-old Arab who 
carried Lebanese and Jordanian pass- 
ports. He and four accomplices arrest- 
ed later in Rome were suspected of plan- 
ning to attack an El Al jetliner as it 
flew low near the airport. 

Shoot to Kill. The Times of London, 
among others, last week directly blamed 
Libyan Leader Muammar Gaddafi for 
underwriting much of the terrorism, in- 
cluding the Dec. 17 massacre at Rome 
and an earlier shootout at Athens In- 
ternational Airport. Gaddafi, who last 
week jointly announced his decision to 
merge his country with neighboring Tu- 
nisia, probably does give some oil money 
to the guerrillas, and provides them with 
haven from time to time. But it is an 
Open question among intelligence agen- 
cies whether Gaddafi himself directly 
orders such terrorism. Many European 
authorities would just as soon not find 
out, since Europe is so dependent on 
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Arab nations for its oil. Thus, after two 
of the five Arabs arrested in the Ostia in- 
cident were released pending trial, they 
disappeared; Italian authorities have 
shown no inclination to pursue them 

With the emphasis now on prevent- 
ing further attacks, passengers are pay- 
ing the price in both inconvenience and 
security expenses added to their tickets 
In Munich, the Bavarian Interior Min- 
istry demands written guarantees that 
arriving passengers at Riem Airport 
have been searched before takeoff. 
When airlines refuse such guarantees, 
their planes are ordered to an isolated 
runway, and passengers and luggage are 
thoroughly examined. Tempelhof Air- 
port in West Berlin uses a code to in- 
dicate to air crews if any embarking pas- 
sengers are Arab. At Amsterdam's 
Schiphol Airport, overhead walkways 
have been closed off, and armed soldiers 
patrol them. Most airports have marks- 
men on hand with orders to shoot to 
kill if anything commences that looks 
like terrorism 

Such precautions can trigger a kind 
of terror psychosis. At Rome recently, 
the pilot of an inbound Indonesian air- 
liner mistakenly signaled an emergency 
As soon as the plane landed, it was sur- 
rounded by fire trucks and a dozen po- 
lice Jeeps. Guns ready, police waited for 
skyjackers to act. Passengers and crew, 
meanwhile, presumed that something 
horrendous was happening outside, and 
they refused to debark. In spite of radio 
communications between plane and 
tower, nearly an hour passed before the 
confusion was cleared up and Fiumicino 
Airport returned to normal 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Kissinger to the Rescue, Again 


For the third time since the cessation of 
the Middle East war in October, Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger last 
week flew off on a frenetic visit to the un- 
settled area. His objective: to persuade 
Israel and Egypt to agree on a disen- 
gagement of forces that will protect the 
cease-fire agreement he helped negoti- 
ate. Kissinger also aimed to see that the 
peace negotiations in Geneva continue. 

Washington tried to play down any 
sense of urgency about the Secretary's 
trip. His visits to Israel and Egypt were 
merely, in the polysyllabism of State De- 
partment Spokesman George S. Vest, “a 
supporting, catalytic adjunct” to the Ge- 
neva talks. But a Kissinger aide de- 
scribed the perils of personal diplomacy 
in words that were more germane: “The 
style and inclination of the man is to go 
and do it himself. But once you have 
sent the biggest aspidistra of them all, 
you are out of aspidistras.” 

The Links. Actually, the biggest as- 
pidistra had been sent because the talks 
were bogging down. The men charged 
with plotting preliminary military dis- 
engagement at Geneva—Israeli General 
Mordechai Gur and General Taha El 
Magdoub of Egypt—had done well 
enough with the “technical models” that 
they proposed for separating forces in 
Sinai. The difficulty was that on both 
sides, the proposed military moves were 
inextricably connected to political de- 
cisions that neither general could make. 
Thus, after two meetings last week, to- 
taling 3% hours at Geneva’s Palais des 
Nations, the military talks adjourned 
and discussions shifted home. 

The political complication on either 
side was the same: what diplomats re- 
fer to as linkage. Israel was prepared to 


SADAT GREETS KISSINGER AT ASWAN 
Trying for the third time. 
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pull back 20 miles from the Suez Canal 
to positions at Sinai’s Mitla and Giddi 
passes. In return, Jerusalem expected 
Egypt to thin out its armor and artil- 
lery in Sinai, reopen the Suez Canal and, 
as a buffer, repopulate its ports of Is- 
mailia, Suez and Port Said with civil- 
ians who fled the bitter cross-canal bom- 
bardments of the post-1967 war of 
attrition. Israel also insisted that Egypt 
issue a declaration forswearing further 
belligerency. For its part, Egypt want- 
ed Israel to carry out a unilateral with- 
drawal beyond the passes and declare 
that this pullback was a forerunner of 
an eventual withdrawal from all Israeli- 
occupied Egyptian territory. 

Neither side was willing to give in 
on these links. In Cairo, reported TIME 
Correspondent Wilton Wynn, Egyp- 
tians were openly impatient at the slow 
pace of negotiations. Among other con- 
sequences, the lack of progress is hold- 
ing up a massive postwar restructuring 
of the Egyptian economy, which Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat has been 
planning at Aswan. To carry out this 
economic retooling and take over the 
Premier's job that he has also held since 
last March, Sadat is expected to choose 
Deputy Premier Abdel Aziz Hegazi, 51, 
a respected former business professor 
who already supervises the nation’s 
finance, economy and foreign trade. 

Israelis, meanwhile, were becoming 
increasingly agitated over cease-fire vi- 
olations by Egypt and Syria; last week 
three more Israeli soldiers were killed 
and 15 wounded. Such losses make it 
more difficult for Premier Golda Meir, 
in the wake ofa national election that re- 
turned her to power with a reduced plu- 
rality, to form a new government com- 
mitted to continuing negotiations. The 
Tel Aviv newspaper Yediot Aharonot, 
echoing a widespread feeling, demand- 
ed: “Why can’t we react immediately 
to the provocation? Do we have to ob- 
tain approval from Washington to pro- 
tect ourselves against murder?” 

Because the two antagonists were so 
far apart, American officials flying to 
Egypt with Kissinger insisted last week, 
the Israelis and Egyptians themselves 
had requested that the U.S. Secretary of 
State take a direct hand in discussions 
Explained one American diplomat: 
“Neither side understands what the oth- 
er is trying to do. Both might find it eas- 
ier to have an outsider interpret for 
them.” Arriving in Aswan, where Sadat 
was recuperating from bronchitis, Kis- 
singer immediately arranged to shuttle 
by air between there and Jerusalem, 
where Premier Golda Meir’s decisions 
were affected by, among other things, a 
case of shingles. Kissinger was hopeful 
about an accommodation on disengage- 
ment. “I wouldn’t have come,” he said, 
“if I didn’t think there would be very 
good progress.” 
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TED HEATH IN LONDON 


BRITAIN 


Oh Dear, What Can 
The Matter Be? 


A choir of touring American college 
students, concluding that London could 
do with some cheering up, gathered in 
the portico of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
church one afternoon last week, and of- 
fered an impromptu rendition of Oh 
Dear, What Can the Matter Be? For 
Londoners who paused to listen in the 
rain, it seemed like a good question. As 
the nation suffered through its second 
three-day work week, decreed by the 
government because of a coal miners’ 
slowdown, Britons swapped opinions 
about darkened streets, frigid flats, gut- 
ted paychecks—and ways to endure the 
energy shortage. 

The office staff at Raleigh Indus- 
tries, the bicycle manufacturers, worked 
without heat or light so that all avail- 
able power could be switched to the pro- 
duction line. A snuff-making firm in 
Sheffield regeared its production from 
electric power to a water wheel first used 
in 1737. There was panic buying of some 
items, notably bread and toilet paper, 
and camp suppliers did a booming busi- 
ness in butane lamps and stoves. A Bat- 
tersea candlestick maker turned out a 
million candles a day instead of his usu- 
al 250,000. His most popular item: a wax 
effigy of Prime Minister Edward Heath. 

But the remarkable equanimity that 
has characterized much of British reac- 
tion to the crisis erupted in a boil when 
locomotive engineers staged a one-day 
strike that snarled commuter traffic 
from one end of the London metropol- 
itan area to the other. “We're only work- 
ing three days a week because of the 
power cuts, and it takes me nearly that 
long to get up and back from Chert- 
sey,” said one irate commuter. “By the 
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White rum 


and Noilly Prat 
Vermouth. 


It may not be 


possible to make a 
smoother martini. 


The secret of making a smooth martini is 
using a well-aged white liquor and an extra-dry 
vermouth. 


White rum: aged upstart. 

Martinis were made with gin and dry vermouth 
until an adventurous fellow substituted vodka 
for the gin and found he'd made an excitingly 
different martini. 

Then somebody in Puerto Rico tried our white 
rum instead of vodka and discovered a martini chat 
is, well, out of this world 

White rum makes a delicious martini for one 
simple reason. It is aged. That's 
the law in Puerto Rico. It’s 
aging that makes white rum 


from Puerto Rico so smooth. 


Dont stir without 
Noilly Prat. 

Some people still raise 
their eyebrows when we men- 
tion white rum martinis 
But no less an authority than 
Noilly Prat suggests you try 
the martini made with our 
aged white rum 

What a martini it makes 
For Noilly Prat knows all 
there is to know about aging vermouth 





And why.shouldn’t they? After all, dry 
vermouth was invented back in 1813 by a Frenchman 
named Noilly! 

How much Noilly Prat should you use to mak« 
the white rum martini? We like it four-to-one 

But whatever proportion you prefer, 
remember: Don't stir without Noilly Prat 


And white rum from Puerto Rico 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


King: 17 mg."tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine. 
Extra Long: 18 mg."tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report (Feb.'73). 
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COMMUTERS JAMMED IN LONDON STATION BECAUSE OF RAIL SLOWDOWN 


Toughing it out until spring, if necessary. 


time I get home, the telly’s gone off.” 
(All TV stations have been ordered to 
sign off at 10:30 p.m.) The trainmen, 
who have refused to work overtime and 
« Sundays for the past five weeks, walked 
out after the government threatened dis- 
ciplinary pay cuts for men engaged in 
the job action, The trainmen have said 
they will stage another one-day strike 
this week if the National Railways 
Board does not resume negotiations. To 
help cope with the crisis, Prime Minis- 
ter Heath last week created a new De- 
partment of Energy with sweeping pow- 
ers over offshore oil, coal, gas, electricity 
and nuclear energy. He named his clos- 
est adviser, Lord Carrington, the outgo- 
ing Secretary of Defense, to head it up 

Basically, Britain’s present state is 
not so much an energy crisis as a break- 
down in industrial relations. The 270,- 
000 coal miners have refused to work 
overtime until they get a settlement giv- 
ing them basic increases of $18 to $22 
on weekly wages ranging from $57 to 
$83: the Heath government has offered 
an increase of $5 to $6 a week. Any- 
thing more, said Heath, would exceed 
the 11% limit of his Phase III counter- 
inflation plan, plus cause other unions 
to demand similar boosts. 

Breaking Point. The powerful 
Trades Union Congress last week of- 
fered to make assurances that if a “spe- 
cial case” settlement were worked out 
with the miners, other unions would not 
use it to hike their own demands. Re- 
versing a previous rejection, Heath met 
with the union leaders for two hours 
“Our proposal was received with inter- 
est.” reported the T.U.C.'s Sir Sidney 
Greene. But aides said that Heath was 
doubtful the unions could be kept in line, 
making such an agreement unlikely. 

Actually, Heath’s position stiffened 
last week. The Prime Minister declared 
that the government would tough it out 
on a three-day week until spring if nec- 
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essary. But business leaders pointed out 
that the British economy would reach 
the breaking point before then. “After 
the next two weeks,” said Reginald Dix- 
on of the Confederation of British In- 
dustry, “there will be a general severe 
deterioration.” 

The shortened week has already tak- 
en its toll. Three million people are es- 
timated to have been laid off. The Brit- 
ish Steel Corp., whose cutbacks will send 
the most ripples through other indus- 
tries, has laid off nearly half its 235,000- 
man work force. The company claims 
that for every week that the three-day 
week lasts it will take a full month to re- 
gain full operational production 


Sir Raymond Brookes, chairman of 


Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. engi- 
neering group, is one of a growing num- 
ber of industrial leaders who feel that 
the time has come for Heath to settle 
with the miners: “I've been down three 
coal mines in my life, and each time 
I've said, ‘If I had to work there, I'd 
want paying to go to work and paying 
again when I'd done it.’ ” If opposition 
within Heath’s own party continues to 
grow, he may find himself fighting not 
just the miners but for his political life 
As if he did not have enough trou- 
bles at home, Heath was also smarting 
from critical news stories appearing in 
foreign countries, particularly the U.S 
“We aren't in a state of continual cri- 
sis.” he declared in an interview with 
the New York Times. “I know anybody 
reading the American press will think 
this was the case because this is all that 
has been reported for the past few weeks 
They have shown no interest in Britain 
for months and years, ever since the war 
Now all they do is describe Britain as 
being in a state of decay and one of per- 
petual crisis, which does not bear any re- 
lationship to the facts. For the past year, 
until this particular dispute with the 
miners, we have had a period of very 
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great industrial peace and we have been 
extremely successful in dealing with 
wage-cost inflation.” What the Prime 
Minister neglected to mention was that 
in the three years prior to 1973 he was 
forced to declare a state of emergency 
four times—unprecedented in British 
history—and all of them were the re- 
sult of industrial disputes 

Meanwhile, Uganda's irrepressible 
General Idi Amin Dada, whose grave- 
yard humor has frequently been direct- 
ed at President Nixon, launched a “Ba- 
nanas for Britain” campaign to help the 
British through their winter of discon- 
tent. Amin personally donated $1,400 
and squeezed another $3,400 out of a be- 
mused Kampala rally. Whitehall offi- 
cials, who obviously had not yet lost their 
talent for repartee, said the Foreign 
Ministry had received no money yet. 
But, they added, they would know just 
what to do with it if it arrived: turn it 
over to Ugandan Asians in Britain as 
compensation for the losses they suffered 
when they were summarily evicted from 
their country by Big Daddy 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Faulkner Splits 


For the first time in half a century 
of domination over Ulster politics, 
Northern Ireland's Unionist Party ap- 
peared last week to be irrevocably split 
Only four days after Brian Faulkner, 
leader of the party, was sworn in as Chief 
Executive of Ulster’s new coalition gov- 
ernment, militant Unionist members 
voted to oppose the Council of Ireland 
agreement worked out last month be- 
tween Northern Ireland, Britain and the 
Irish Republic. The Unionists’ Protes- 
tant hard-liners viewed the agreement, 
which calls for regular consultations be- 
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A wily convert. 
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tween Belfast and Dublin, as the first 
step toward merger with the predom- 
inantly Catholic South. 

In response to the stinging vote of 
no confidence, Faulkner walked out of 
the Unionist Party. He vowed to remain 
at the helm of the coalition between 
Protestants and Catholics and to stump 
the province on behalf of the Council of 
Ireland agreement. “If I am the only 
person left on the floor of the Assembly 
arguing for our present policies, I will 
continue to do so,” he said. “I’ve been 
through more politics in the last few days 
than ever before in my life.” 

At 52, Faulkner is one of the wiliest 
practitioners of Irish politics, and a fair- 
ly recent convert to the moderates. As 
Prime Minister in 1971, he took a tough 
line against the Irish Republican Army, 
which resulted in harsh crackdowns on 
the Catholic community and the ruth- 
less policy of interning suspected terror- 
ists. Those tactics led to a complete 
breakdown in security and the assump- 
tion of direct rule by Britain. Last spring, 
however, Faulkner campaigned for a 
new constitution calling for power-shar- 


ing between the majority Protestants 
and minority Catholics. The measure 
passed, and led to the formation of an 
eleven-man coalition Executive to rule 
Northern Ireland. It was after the co- 
alition was created that the Council of 
Ireland agreement was drawn up to 
smooth out relations between the prov- 
ince and the republic. 

Since then both Protestant and 
Catholic extremists have vowed to 
wreck the new government. Faulkner 
seemed well prepared for the showdown. 
When he moved out of party headquar- 
ters last week, he took with him pho- 
tographed copies of all documents, $16,- 
000 in political funds raised earlier 
under his own name, and half the staff. 
“We are leaving behind a pretty bank- 
rupt lot,” said an aide. “All they will 
have left is the building and the furni- 
ture.” Technically Faulkner retains his 
Unionist membership, but 17 Unionist 
members of the Assembly have re- 
mained loyal to him, and he could form 
his own party. For the moment, he 
seems content to remain a Unionist in 
name and Chief Executive in fact. 
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SINGER WALTER SCHEEL 


It was about as likely as Henry Kissin- 
ger’s warbling On Top of Old Smoky with 
choral accompaniment by Fred Waring 
and the Pennsylvanians. Nonetheless, 
for the fourth week in a row, Walter 
Scheel, West Germany's Foreign Min- 
ister and the leading contender for the 
presidency in May’s elections, was on 
top of Europe's hit parade, with a song 
so old and square it sounded refresh- 
ingly different to a generation weaned 
on rock ‘n’ roll. Within little more than 
a month, a single of Scheel singing a 
square folk song called Hoch auf dem 
gelben Wagen (High Up on the Yellow 
Wagon) has sold 100,000 copies, mak- 
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The Meistersinger Minister 


ing it the bestselling record by a 
German in recent years. SCHEEL SANG 
headlined the tabloid Bild. ALL GERMA- 
NY IS RAVING. 

The record was the brainstorm of 
Dirk Tillen, a Diisseldorf producer who 
knew that Scheel, 54, was not only a 
member of the Disseldorf Men’s Glee 
Club but an irrepressible baritone who 
would even toss off a ditty or two at 
birthday parties for Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. The curiosity factor alone, Til- 
len reasoned, would sell discs. An added 
inducement was the promise that prof- 
its would go mainly to one of the 
Foreign Minister's favorite charities 
—handicapped children. Scheel imme- 
diately jumped at the idea, brushing 
aside complaints from top aides that cut- 
ling a record was beneath his dignity. 
One reason was that he wanted to make 
German folk songs popular again. “This 
has to go wrong,” warned one when his 
boss, backed up by an orchestra and the 
Diisseldorf choir, boomed out the joys 
of galloping through the countryside on 
a jolly old yellow wagon. 

With such advice, the Beatles would 
have stayed in Liverpool—and Walter 
Scheel in the Foreign Ministry. The Ger- 
man press has acclaimed him for his re- 
freshing informality, while European 
fans beknighted him the “Meistersinger 
Minister.” Who knows? If Scheel could 
get together with West Europe's other 
leaders, even the factions in the Com- 
mon Market might stay in tune. Scheel 
could sing, Edward Heath could pound 
the piano, and Georges Pompidou might 
even learn to tootle an obbligato on the 
French horn. 


WEST GERMANY 
Brandt in Trouble 


Only a year ago, the Times of Lon- 
don wrote about Willy Brandt: “It is al- 
most inconceivable that he would not 
be elected President of Europe against 
any competition.” Brandt had just won 
a decisive re-election victory, and his So- 
cial Democrats were widely expected to 
stay in power for another decade at least. 
Today the West German Chancellor 
clearly finds his job so frustrating that 
he would welcome a way to renounce it 
with grace. 

Like Gulliver, Brandt is entangled 
in a network of Lilliputian political 
problems, and they are crippling his 
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CHANCELLOR WILLY BRANDT 
Entangled in political problems. 


leadership. Amid the portents of disaster 
—or rather above them, which is part 
of the problem—stands the Nobel Peace 
prizewinner, usually silent, often inde- 
cisive. His personality has always been 
elusive, and associates say that it is be- 
coming more so. He wants to be liked, 
and so he avoids personal confrontation. 
He remains aloof from battles or post- 
pones dealing with them until they bal- 
loon out of all proportion to their basic 
importance. To those around him, he in- 
creasingly gives the impression of a man 
who is tired and bored, as if the frus- 
trations of domestic politics are too 
much to bear after the heady sweep of 
his foreign policy successes. 

Even Brandt’s major achievement, 
Ostpolitik, which opened West Germa- 
ny’s dialogues with Eastern Europe, is 
now under criticism as being more the- 
ater than substance. Instead of his prom- 
ised increase in the exchange of people 
and ideas between the two Germanys, 
there has been a crackdown by East 
Germany's Communist rulers on con- 
tacts with the West. 
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Brandt's Social Democratic Party is 
in poor shape, riven by conflicts between 
the radical young socialists (JUSOS) and 
the party establishment (TIME, April 23, 
1973). The JUSOS frighten voters with 
their intemperate Marxist rhetoric 
They dominate local meetings with 
their aggressive harangues, and they 
control the party organizations in Mu- 
nich and Frankfurt 

Fed up with Brandt's failure to curb 
the sUSOS, his longtime lieutenant, Her- 
bert Wehner, 67, resigned last year as 
deputy chairman of the party. The two 
men hardly speak now. Nevertheless, 
Wehner has just been re-elected floor 
leader by his colleagues in the Bundes- 
tag. However, it is the continuing op- 
position of Brandt's coalition partners, 
the Free Democrats, that is largely re- 
sponsible for his failure to move forward 
with promised social reforms. The Free 
Democrats, who hold veto power over 
all legislation, are locked in an ideolog- 
ical debate with Brandt over how far to 
go in giving West German labor unions 
real power in the economy. The result 
a spreading public impression of gov- 
ernment impotence. In a public opin- 
ion poll released last week, the S.P.D 
registered a new low of 33% approval, 
down 15% from a year ago 

Moody Inaction. Brandt also faces 
a potentially powerful backlash from the 
faltering West German economy, once 
the miracle of Europe. The inflation rate 
has reached 8% yearly, which by con- 
servative German standards is frighten- 
ing. Unemployment has risen from 331.,- 
800 last November to 485,000 in 
December. The automobile and chem- 
ical industries are in their worst decline 
since the recession of 1966-67 

Even Novelist Giinter Grass, a good 
friend of Brandt's, now criticizes: “Who- 
ever, like me, helped campaign for 
Brandt now sees in Bonn a lack of po- 
litical energy and too much internal 
party bickering. There seems to be no se- 
rious will to finish the work of reform 
Disgusted, Brandt has fallen once again 
into foreign policy.” 

Despite his troubles, Brandt is se- 
cure until 1976, when West Germany 
holds its next elections. He had pledged 
to resolve his differences with rival pol- 
iticians by the end of 1973 so that he 
could get cracking on domestic issues 
But New Year's Day came and went 
without a solution and without a word 
from Brandt. Germans worry that such 
moody inaction could be a portent for 
the next three years 


ASIA 


Japan: Rich and Unloved 


Even before he left Tokyo on an 
eleven-day good-will tour of five South- 
east Asian capitals, Japanese Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka was aware of the smol- 
dering resentment in the area of his 
country’s overweening economic power 
He knew that the abrasive aggressive- 
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ness of Japanese businessmen had 
earned them a reputation as “the ugly 
Americans of Asia.” He realized also 
that bitter memories lingered of Japa- 
nese cruelties during World War II. And 
he had been warned that there would 
be demonstrations. But nothing pre- 
pared him for the enraged outburst of 
the thousands of shouting and jeering 
Thai students who protested his visit to 
Thailand, traditionally one of Asia’s 
most gentle and hospitable nations 

As Tanaka’s jet landed at Bangkok's 
airport, there were only about 100 or- 
derly protesters waving signs. Read one 
TAKE BUT NEVER GIVE. Another said 
SELFISH. For a brief moment, Tanaka 
dared hope that his agreement to meet 
with Thailand’s powerful 
student leaders had defused 
plans for mass demonstra- < 
tions. But his hopes were 
short-lived 

As Tanaka's motorcade 
neared the Erawan Hotel in 
the center of the city, it was 
halted by a crowd of 2,000 
students. Police clearly 
showed that they wanted to 
avoid a confrontation, and 
so the demonstrators surged 
toward the approaching 
cars, screaming “Jap, go 
home!” and waving plac- 
ards reading JAPANESE 
ECONOMIC ANIMAL 

When Tanaka's car 
turned into the hotel drive- 
way, the students pum- 
meled its roof and windows 
with their fists. Other vehi- 
cles in the motorcade were 
forced to a halt and the 
demonstrators—mainly in 
their teens—tried to open 
each car. One of those 
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mobbed, despite his civil service 
uniform, was the Thai government's 
own Secretary-General Choosak Wata- 
naronchai, who saved himself by shout- 
ing “I'm a Thai!” Other bands of stu- 
dents broke four windows in the city’s 
most prominent Japanese department 
store (the Thai Daimaru) and threw a 
small plastique bomb at the Japanese 
Trade Center 

“T had been told about the senti- 
ments,” Tanaka said, “but now I know 
how real they are.” When he met with 
13 leaders of the 400,000-member Na- 
tional Student Center of Thailand next 
day in an ornate salon of Government 
House, the encounter turned into a limp- 
ing dialogue of mutual incomprehen- 


TANAKA CONFERS WITH SANYA 






























THAI STUDENTS BURNING EFFIGIES OF JAPANESE TELEVISION SETS 
The fear of economic domination exploded into violence. 
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sion. Since the students overthrew the 
military regime last October, they have 
become the most powerful political force 
in Thailand, overshadowing the care- 
taker government of Premier Sanya 
Dharmasakti. They complained to Ta- 
naka that Japan was exploiting Thai 
labor, polluting the air and water with 
wastes from Japanese-owned factories, 
and generally turning the country into 
an economic satellite. Even if exagger- 
ated, their concern was based on hard 
economic reality. Thailand depends on 
Japan for 37% of all its imports and 21% 
of its exports. Official statistics, ac- 
knowledged to be conservative, indicate 
that 37% of all foreign investment is al- 
ready Japanese. 

Smug Lecture. Tanaka's reply was 
somewhat evasive; he delivered a smug 
lecture about Japan’s example of hard 
work and industrial expansion since 
World War II. He then told the students 
that in a three-hour meeting with Pre- 
mier Sanya, he had offered to soften the 
terms of a $153 million loan and curb 
overly aggressive and ruthless private 
Japanese business practices through a 
new government agency, to be called 
The Economic Cooperation Ministry. 
None of this satisfied the students, who 
left the meeting threatening to “act 
against every Japanese in Thailand” un- 
less the government acts to prevent Jap- 
anese domination of the economy. 

Tanaka’s failure to mollify the Thai 
students does not augur well for the rest 
of his good-will mission in Singapore, 
Malaysia and Indonesia. His first stop 
had been in Manila and had gone with 
deceptive smoothness. That was largely 
due to a state of martial law that pre- 
vented any anti-Japanese outbursts and 
the eagerness of Philippine President 
Ferdinand Marcos for injections of more 
Japanese capital. But during the rest of 
his itinerary, Tanaka will be faced with 
the threat of more anti-Japanese dem- 
onstrations. Moreover, Tanaka can 
scarcely assure his Southeast Asian 
trading partners of more generous as- 
sistance at a time when the Japanese 
are promising aid to several Arab na- 
tions, in an effort to curry their favor in 
return for oil. 

J =e . 

Thai students last week also found 
time for a demonstration against the 
U.S. It was sparked by reports in three 
Thai newspapers that an American CIA 
agent had sent Premier Sanya a fake 
letter purporting to be from a Com- 
munist insurgent leader in Northeast 
Thailand and offering a cease-fire in 
return for autonomy in rebel-held ar- 
eas. The clumsy gambit, apparently, was 
to sow disillusion among insurgents by 
making them believe that their leaders 
were willing to settle for less than vic- 
tory over the whole country. The dem- 
onstrators demanded the expulsion of 
Ambassador William R. Kinter; he re- 
mained, but sent the agent out of the 
country and said that he would be dis- 
ciplined. He also promised to end such 
practices 
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NIGERIAN HEAD OF STATE GENERAL YAKUBU GOWON & FAMILY 


NIGERIA 


Winning Peace and Prosperity 


At the end of the Nigerian civil war four 
years ago this week, the Ibo people of re- 
bellious Biafra feared that defeat would 
bring genocidal vengeance from the vic- 
torious Nigerian army. Instead, the Ibos 
are prospering as citizens of a federated 
Nigeria. The credit goes in large part to 
the young head of state, Major General 
Yakubu Gowon, who decreed a policy 
of “no victor and no vanquished” after 
the savage civil war that took at least 
1,000,000 lives. 

“Jack” Gowon, 39, turned his 
250,000-man army into a _ well-disci- 
plined reconstruction corps and put it 
to work helping the Ibos bounce back. 
To set an example, he hired Ibos who 
had fought for Biafra and made them 
his personal pilots and bodyguards. He 
gave Ibos federal jobs and saw to it that 
they got their fair share of senior po- 
sitions, including posts as army officers. 
“He won the peace,” says a British dip- 
lomat in Lagos, “by not acting as if he 
had won the war.” 

Long the best-educated and most in- 
dustrious of Nigeria’s tribes, the Ibos 
have used their resources to rebuild their 
war-torn region instead of carrying on 
a vendetta. When the war ended, the de- 
feated Biafran leader, Colonel Odumeg- 
wu Ojukwu,* bitterly boasted that the 
Ibos would rebel again. He turned out 
to be wrong. Ibos these days rarely speak 
of Biafra or of secession. “We tried and 
lost,” says an Ibo businessman in Iba- 
dan. “That finishes it. From now on, we 
are all Nigerians.” 

Though the Ibos no longer dominate 
Nigerian commerce or the civil service 
as they did before the war, they are rec- 


* Now in exile in the Ivory Coast 


onciled to the new order. Gowon is de- 
termined that neither they nor any other 
tribal group shall ever again attain such 
a preponderant role. “That is the road 
back to regional rivalry and despair,” 
he says. “We must be proud of our or- 
igins, but work for true nationhood as 
Nigerians all together.” 

That is no easy prescription for Af- 
rica’s most populous nation. Its nearly 
70 million people are divided into three 
major ethnic groups—the Yorubas, 
Hausas and Ibos—and some 250 tribal 
offshoots. To reduce the power of the 
dominant tribes, Gowon, who belongs 
to the small Anga tribe, split Nigeria’s 
four federal regions into twelve states. 
He allows them to handle their internal 
affairs but intervenes discreetly to make 
sure all tribes are consulted on local gov- 
ernment decisions. Although Gowon 
rose to power as strongman of an army 
coup eight years ago, he believes that 
“you must bring all factions into the pro- 
cess, consult them, advise them, prod 
them, but above all, make them part of 
things. It is the only way to build a true 
nation.” 

Oil Discoveries. Along with peace, 
Nigeria is also gaining a bit of prosper- 
ity. Oil was discovered in the Niger 
River delta in 1966, and production has 
reached 2,200,000 bbl. per day, roughly 
25% as much as Saudi Arabia was pro- 
ducing before its cutbacks. Gowon has 
followed the example of the world’s ma- 
jor oil exporting nations and announced 
a 77% increase in the posted price of Ni- 
gerian crude, making it $14.69 per bbl. 
The new price is expected to earn Ni- 
geria some $7 billion this year. In ad- 
dition, the government currently is mull- 
ing over offers, mostly from American 
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firms, to exploit the 2 billion cu. ft. of 
natural gas that now are flared daily as 
waste. 

With a per capita annual income es- 
timated at $125, Nigeria needs all the 
oil and gas revenues it can get. But Gow- 
on has no intention of rushing the oil bo- 
nanza. To husband reserves, he is lim- 
iting production increases to the 1% per 
month maximum he decided was pru- 
dent long before the energy crunch. 
Moreover, the oil revenues give Gowon 
a strong hand in keeping the twelve 
states in line. By doling out profits to 
all, he keeps a firm grip on the purse 
strings and the pattern of economic 
growth. 

That growth could get out of hand 
The overcrowded capital of Lagos (pop 
1,500,000) is expanding its population at 
a rate of 20% a year—so fast, in fact, that 
the city is now considered almost ungov- 
ernable. Its open sewers and traffic jams 
are among the worst in the world. The 
chaos is so frustrating that Gowon re- 
cently threatened to move the federal 
capital to Kachia in central Nigeria. 

In the context of Black Africa to- 
day, Gowon is a rarity. His personal 
honesty is unquestioned, and his pres- 
lige as an African spokesman is high 
among neighboring countries. Patient, 
soft-spoken and modest, he does not 
drink, smoke or swear, and lives quietly 
in a converted army barracks near La- 
gos with his wife and two children. 

He has been criticized for moving 
too slowly, for failing to galvanize his 
people into any sustained effort at eco- 
nomic development, and for tolerating 
a certain amount of influence peddling 
among his subordinates. It is also true 
that he has not made much headway 
against the endemic corruption that per- 
vades every aspect of Nigerian life. Yet, 
given the fanatical tribal hatreds and the 
incrusted corruption he faces, Gowon 
has proved to be an effective and sym- 
pathetic leader. To his critics, he prom- 
ises that he will hold elections and re- 
turn the country to civilian rule in 1976 
Then, he insists, he will retire to pri- 
vate life in his barracks. 

In a nation desperately short of po- 
litical leadership, such a prospect does 
not strike many observers as likely. In 
fact, there already is a groundswell, par- 
ticularly among the young, for Gowon 
to shed his uniform and stay on after 
1976 as Nigeria's first civilian President 
in more than a decade 


SOUTH KOREA 


Net of Repression 


Al various times in his twelve-year 
rule, South Korea’s dour President Park 
Chung Hee has talked about democracy 
—but never very convincingly. Last 
week he left no doubt about his true feel- 
ings, angrily cracking down on all op- 
posing voices in the wake of widespread 
demands for a new, more liberal con- 
stitution to replace the repressive one 
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he imposed on the country a little more 
than a year ago. 

Opposition to his constitution, which 
gives Park dictatorial powers, came into 
the open in October when students be- 
gan marching in protest. They were soon 
joined by leading religious, civil and lit- 
erary figures, who launched a campaign 
to collect 1,000,000 signatures on a pe- 
tition asking for a restoration of democ- 
racy. His opponents were emboldened 
by the international protests touched off 
last fall by the flagrant kidnaping in Ja- 
pan of Korean Opposition Leader Kim 
Dae Jung presumably by Park’s secret 
police (TIME, Aug. 20). Finally, when 
the minority New Democratic Party 
pledged an “all-out struggle” for con- 
stitutional reform last week, Park felt 
that it was time to act. 

“Harsh Reality.” Capitalizing on 
fears that South Korea's hard-won pros- 
perity (annual economic growth rate: 
12%) might be jeopardized by the ener- 
gy crisis and worldwide recession, Park 
invoked Article 53 of his constitution, 
which allows him to take emergency 
measures “in time of natural calamity or 
grave financial or economic crisis.” Try- 
ing to cloak his repression in the garb of 
national necessity, he declared: “In view 


Twinkle, Twinkle 


In the frozen wastes of Finland’s 
Lapland province, the reindeer is not 
only food, transportation and a 
Lapp’s best friend. It is also the au- 
tomobile’s most frequent victim. Dur- 
ing the dark winter days, when the 
sun hardly ever shines, approximate- 
ly 1,700 reindeer are killed by cars 
each year, at a cost of about $170 
each to the hapless owners of the 
beasts and hefty repair bills to the 
drivers. The Reindeer Grazers As- 
sociation thought that it had the an- 


of the rapidly changing international sit- 
uation, particularly the turbulent waves 
caused by the fluctuations of the interna- 
tional economy ... I cannot but con- 
clude that our fatherland faces an ex- 
tremely harsh reality.” 

His opponents, at least, faced a 
harsh reality: anyone daring to criticize 
the constitution or advocate its revision 
was subject to 15 years in prison. Even 
foreign reporters were warned to be 
careful about what they wrote: Japanese 
correspondents were summoned to the 
Information Office and given a stern 
dressing down on past dispatches dis- 
crediting Park’s authoritarian regime 
To underline the threat, the Japanese 
ambassador was told to caution his 
country’s reporters about Park’s new dos 
and don'ts. South Korea’s Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (secret police) was given 
power to investigate the constitution’s 
critics, and army generals were appoint- 
ed to head the courts-martial that would 
try offenders. The national police were 
placed on round-the-clock duty, and 
uniformed policemen were posted at 
major intersections in South Korea's 
chief cities. Park even made it a crime 
to criticize his decree ordering the 
crackdown. 


swer to the problem last year, when 
it painted some of the reindeer ant- 
lers with a phosphorescent paint that 
would shine in cars’ headlights. So 
successful was the experiment that 
not one of the glowing reindeer was 
lost. One insoluble problem remained 
however: reindeer shed their antlers 
annually. 

This year the association thinks 
it has a more lasting solution. Instead 
of painting antlers, it has started 
equipping the reindeer with plastic 
neck reflectors that twinkle when 
headlights beam on them 


LAPLAND REINDEER WEARING THEIR REFLECTING COLLARS 














KATHARINE CORNELL SHOWS OFF MEDAL 


HAMPTON’S DOCTOR BLOWS A CHORUS 








Before Cavalry € apltain Mark Phil- 
lips married Britain's Princess Anne, he 


made it clear that he did not mind if 


she did the driving. A good thing too 
Last week a dithered Phillips climbed 
into a 17,500-lb. Scorpion tank at the 
Royal Armored Corps driving school in 
Dorset, started up, signaled left and 
turned right. Granted, it was his first 
week of training to be a tank-driving in- 
structor, and he soon gained mastery 
over the 14 gears. “I’m Starting to enjoy 
this,” he said. When the three-week 
course Is up, however, Mark will not im- 
mediately be able to use his skills as he 
is under marching orders to proceed to 
Canada with Wife Anne on an Official 
visit, then to muster with Queen Eliz- 
abeth (to whom he was made a person- 
al aide-de-camp on New Year’s Day) 
in the Antipodes for a tour of New 
Zealand 
a 

The grande dame of the American 
Stage, Katharine ("Kit") Cornell, is now 
80. And since she cannot get out much 
these days, the American National The- 
ater and Academy decided to Slage the 
presentation of its National Artist 
Award at her Manhattan town house 
An actress-manager, producer, and 
Broadway star until she retired over a 
decade ago, the legendary Cornell was 
renowned for her romantic roles (the 
star-crossed Iris March in The Green 
Hat, long-suffering Elizabeth in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street) She also 
looks back with satisfaction on her tal- 
ent-scouting. Among those who won 
early recognition on the boards with her 
were Tyrone Power, Gregory Peck, Or- 
son Welles and the “rather shy and un- 
happy” Marlon Brando, who in 1946 
played Marchbanks to her own favorite 


ZERO MOSTEL DEMONSTRATING “YUMMY” 


part, the witty, warm, older-woman her- 
oine of Shaw’s Candida. Not about to 
be upstaged at home, Kit Jauntily raised 
ANTA’S gold medal to her eye like a mon 
ocle while a telegram from the only pre- 
vious winners of the award was read to 
her. “We're so proud,’ cabled Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, “to be at last in 
your Company.’ 


. 
Less than 24 hours after the Oper- 
auion, both patient and doctor were 
doing fine. Jazz Vibraharpist Lionel 


Hampton, 59, underwent cataract sur- 
gery on his right eye and then. together 
with his ophthalmologist, amateur sax- 
ophone player Dr. Charles Kelman, he 
played a gig in Harlem. Besides blow- 
ing sax, Dr. Kelman is w riting the score 
for a projected Broadway show and try 
ing fora breakthrough pop song. So far 
he is ahead in the eye department: he de- 
veloped a pioneering procedure for cat- 
aract surgery (applicable only in special 
cases) that shortens recovery time from 
seven weeks to a minimum of four hours 
‘Charlie's always tried for a hit 
ord,” said Hamp 
operation 


rec- 
Now he’s got a hit 


. 

Mmmm.” purred an ecstatic Zero 
Mostel, 58. dipping his tongue intoa lem- 
on meringue pie topped with w hipped 
cream. Then his face congealed in hor 
ror: “I never eat this glop,” he growled 
Picky-Eater Mostel was not indulging a 
fad: he was acting first “yummy” and 
then “yucky” for Poet Novelist George 
Mendoza’s The Sesame Street Book of 
Opposites, a picture book being put to- 
gether at the same time Mostel was lap- 
ing 26 segments for the show itself Let- 
ung Zero choose his own gear—a union 
sult, size 50, plus diapers Mendoza col- 
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SHELOON SECUNDA 


lected the props: pie, fruit, pliers, top 
hat, sneakers, jug, orangeade and an as- 
sortment of lollipops. Let loose among 
them, Zero gripped his nose in the large 
pliers for “big,” and pinched a nostril 
with a tiny pair for “little.” “Empty” 
and “full” prompted him to suck in a 
quart of orangeade until his cheeks were 
taut as a wineskin, then squirt it all out. 
Mendoza’s favorite opposite, however, 
was unscheduled. Lunching with Mos- 
tel in a Manhattan restaurant, a star- 
tled Mendoza heard Zero cry “Wet!” 
and saw him empty a glass of water over 
his head. Then he mopped himself up 
with a napkin, murmuring thoughtfully, 
“Dry.” 
. 

“Pasha peeked between crossed 
paws and saw that the big white house 
was still bathed by the flood of bright 
spotlights.” Thus, in Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy cadences, Julie Nixon Eisenhower 
starts her first published work, Pasha 
Passes By, in February’s Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Now a Post assistant editor, 
former Jacksonville Schoolteacher Julie, 
25, is inaugurating a children’s “Read 
Aloud” section with the story (based on 
the real-life presidential Yorkshire ter- 
rier Pasha). The plot: Pasha’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape from the White 
House and the gaucheries of Irish set- 
ter King Timahoe, who jumps up on pin- 
striped dignitaries. “What is the Julie 
secret?” gushed the Posr in a foreword. 
Love of life, they decided, awarding her 
“a loving editorial escutcheon inscribed 
Amor Vitae.” In a note of her own, Ju- 
lie confessed that her childhood love of 
books sometimes overcame scruple. She 
would fake illness in order to skip school 
and hear her lessons “come to life 
through my mother’s voice.” 
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Born. To James Taylor, 25 (TIME 
cover, March 1, 1971), melancholic folk- 
blues singer (Fire and Rain, Knocking 
‘Round the Zoo), and Carly Simon, 29, 
gutsy singer-composer (Anticipation, 
You're So Vain) and daughter of the 
publishing Simon (& Schuster): a daugh- 
ter, Sarah Maria; in New York City. 

s 

Engaged. Richard Harris, 43, lusty 
Irish actor (This Sporting Life, Camelot) 
and occasional singer (MacArthur 
Park); and Anne Turkel, twentyish, for- 
mer fashion model from Scarsdale, 
N.Y., who met and played opposite Har- 
ris last fall in her first film, 99 and 
44/100 Percent Dead. This will be his 
second, her first marriage. 

cd] 

Died. Theodore Roosevelt Augustus 
Major Poston, 67, reporter for more than 
40 years and one of the first black news- 
men to cover general stories for a major 
New York daily; after a long illness; in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Ted Poston worked as 
a dining-car waiter and freelance writ- 
er in Europe before joining the staff of 
the New York Amsterdam News and 
then the New York Post, where his by- 
line appeared for 33 years. His first big 
stories were exclusive interviews with 
Governor Huey Long of Louisiana and 
Wendell Willkie; other assignments in- 
cluded Thomas E. Dewey's raids on the 
Harlem numbers rackets and numerous 
reports on civil rights confrontations in 
the Deep South 

oe 

Died. Richard F. Cleveland, 76, el- 
dest son of Democratic President Gro- 
ver Cleveland and a prominent Mary- 
land attorney; in Baltimore. Cleveland, 
who represented Whittaker Chambers 
in the libel suit brought by Alger Hiss, 
was active in the presidential campaigns 
of one Democrat, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and three Republicans, Alfred 
Landon, Wendell Willkie and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower 

. 

Died. David Alfaro Siqueiros, 77, 
flamboyant Mexican muralist and one- 
time Communist leader; of cancer; in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. The last survivor 
of the famed triumvirate of painters who 
celebrated Mexico's peasant revolution 
(José Clemente Orozco died in 1949, Di- 
ego Rivera in 1957), Siqueiros was as 
noted for his political acts as for his ar- 
tistic achievements. In the ‘60s he spent 
four years in jail for stirring up student 
demonstrations, and in 1967 he was 
awarded the Lenin Peace Prize by the 
Soviet Union. Siqueiros’ crude, bold, 
bright murals of historical and revolu- 
tionary scenes were sometimes carica- 
ture, sometimes fantasy, but they were 
always intended to instruct. His last ma- 
jor work (1971), in the garden of Mex- 
ico City’s Hotel de Mexico, is a 48,000- 
sq.-ft. mural called March of Humanity 
and the Earth Toward Infinite Space 
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Chances are that at 
some time or another, 
you may be faced with 
the responsibility for 
arranging a funeral. 
While no one likes to 
dwell on the inevitable, 
now might be a good 
time to do a little 
thinking about the funeral 
director you would turn 
to for assistance. So 


decision when the time 


for 
the yea¥&s <an rely on, 


comes, you will know 
someone you 


ahead someone who can 


* help you ease the 
burden. 

Talk with the NSM 
funeral director in your 
community about the 
NSM Code of Good 
Funeral Practice and his 
commitment to the 
highest standards of 
funeral service as a 
member of National 
Selected Morticians. He 
will tell you about his 
broad selection in a 
wide range of prices. 

A decision now can 
bring you peace of mind 
in the years ahead. So 
talk with your NSM 
funeral director. He can 
set your mind at ease. 


MEMBER 


PEOPLE 
YOU 
CAN 
COUNT 


For information write 
Consumer Information Bureau, Inc. 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 


A subsidiary of 


National Selected Morticians 
Independent —International 
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PENTECOSTALIST IN SPIRITUAL ECSTASY 





Believers’ America 


It was the usual Sunday night ser- 
vice in an unprepossessing church in 
Riverside, Calif. But dozens of worship- 
ers in the Faith Tabernacle Church were 
struck to the floor, trembling in mys- 
tical ecstasy, after a visitation from what 
they believed was the Holy Spirit. Shout- 
ed their pastor, the Rev. Pat Yarbrough 
“The Spirit of God is moving like the 
breeze!” One congregant, interviewed 
later at his job, said simply: “I got 
zapped.” The most moving testimony 
was the choked-up avowal of the church 
organist, a pretty young woman named 
Judy, who said about Jesus: “It’s a pity 
that such a man had to die for me.” 
Then she broke down and cried 

Such vivid images pervade a new 13- 
part TV series called Religious America, 
which began two Sundays ago on some 
230 PBS stations across the country. The 
series does not try to be a comprehensive 
sampling of U.S. religion. Roman Ca- 
tholicism is represented by a Trappist 
monastery and a Mexican American 
parish, mainstream Protestantism by 
Manhattan's posh St. James’ Episcopal 
Church and a Midwest Lutheran parish, 
the Jews by a Hasidic sect. Two seg- 
ments are about black Christianity, one 
about a Jesus commune, one on Kunda- 
lini yoga. But the series’ special focus is 
not on ways of worship but on individ- 
uals who have faith 

Deli Prayers. In an engaging seg- 
ment called “Crow River Christmas,” 
the camera records the life of a Luther- 
an congregation, mostly Swedish Amer- 
ican, in a small Minnesota farming com- 
munity. There is a Norman Rockwell 
family dinner, with the pastor leading a 
round of Swedish songs, and a young 
boy walking through the snowy woods, 
talking about his faith as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. “What 
would you do without Jesus?” he asks 
“How would you get along?” 

One of the best half-hours in the se- 
ries is the one called “Lubavitch,” which 
will be aired on participating stations 
on Jan. 20. “Lubavitch” explores a world 
in itself—the Chabad Lubavitch Hasi- 
dim, who practice their mystical, joy- 
ous brand of Jewish Orthodoxy in a 
close-knit community in Brooklyn. The 
bearded, black-frocked Lubavitchers 
are followed on their way through their 
daily life—pausing to pray in a delica- 
tessen, arguing fine points of the Tal- 
mud in a yeshiva, gathering for a dis- 
course from their revered leader, Rebbe 
Menachem Schneerson, in the syna- 
gogue. But there are also splendid cel- 
ebrations. A bris—the ceremony of cir- 
cumcision—is majestic and moving 
And a rollicking, dancing wedding par- 
ty, the beards flying as the festive crowd 
reels to Hasidic tunes, may be the best 
single moment in the entire series 

The films’ ethnic richness is espe- 


LUBAVITCH HASID STUDYING 





cially appealing. The music of an Eas- 
ter celebration in Los Angeles’ Old Plaza 
Church is a folk “mariachi Mass,” now 
popular among Mexican American 
Catholics. But another service there also 
reflects centuries of Latin tradition, as 
parishioners take parts—Roman sol- 
diers, Jesus carrying the cross—in a 
Good Friday procession. In Gary, Ind., 
a black community church goes in for 
karate lessons and the gospel of liber- 
ation, but the rich hymn singing and 
some of the rolling language from the 
pulpit recall old-fashioned black Baptist 
devotion: “Thank you Lord, for all of 
your goodnesses.” Indeed, the series is 
so full of regional and ethnic accents and 
special religious language that it would 
overwhelm a foreigner who is just learn- 
ing American English 

Producer Philip Garvin, 26, first im- 
mersed himself in American religion 
while photographing a book on the Lu- 
bavitchers. Later, after discovering Thai 
Buddhism during a stay abroad, he de- 
cided to investigate spirituality in the 
U.S. and started a pilot film on the 
California Pentecostal church. Station 
WGBH in Boston heard of his work and 
financed the rest of the pilot. Founda- 
tions aided the others. Garvin took pains 
to let the people themselves tell the sto- 
ry; there is no narration. Thus the se- 
ries is pithy and personal, but some basic 
journalistic questions—a number of im- 
portant whos, whats, wheres and hows 
—are left unanswered. It is a minor 
fault, though, in a penetrating and pro- 
vocative look at Americans for whom 
God is very much alive 


The Exorcist Debate 


Crowds of the curious are invading 
Georgetown University in Washington, 
D.C., these days, and the Jesuit school’s 
telephones are busy with calls on sub- 
jects that not long ago would have em- 
barrassed thinking Roman Catholics 
the devil, demonic possession and exor- 
cism of evil spirits. The reason: part of 
the movie made from William Peter 
Blatty’s novel, The Exorcist (TIME, Jan 
14), was filmed at Georgetown 

Many reviewers have panned the 
movie, but Catholic spokesmen are di- 
vided on its worth. Father Edmund 
Ryan, executive vice president of 
Georgetown, Blatty’s alma mater, is 
pleased that Jesuit priests, who are the 
exorcists and their colleagues in the 
movie, are sympathetically portrayed. “I 
don’t think it is a religious film,” says 
Ryan, but he does think it will produce 
“a great deal of thought,” especially 
about the battle between good and evil 
that the demonic encounter portrays 
“There is probably more debate right 
now about the devil than at any time 
since Rosemary's Baby.” At Loyola- 
Marymount University in Los Angeles 
where Blatty once worked in public re- 
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You thought your agent was Occidental. Actually, he's 
Transamerican. 


We're Transamerica, the people in the Pyramid. 

And Occidental Life of California is one of the many 
companies we own. 

Like Occidental, most of the others don’t manufacture 
anything either. What each one does is provide a service— 
protect families and their property, move their furniture, 
entertain them —that sort of thing. 

When service is your most important business, you get to 
know a lot about it. You even develop a philosophy. Ours 
is to give America’s families solid service at a reasonable cost. 

Then, to stand behind it. 

So, if you have a comment (good or bad) about any 
Transamerica service, write our chairman, Jack Beckett. 

If you want to be anonymous, you don't build a Pyramid. 


=>" Iransamersca 


United Artists, Transamerica Insurance, Budget Rent-A-Car, 
Lyon Moving & Storage, Pacific Finance Loans, Tran$ International Airlines, 
Bankers Mortgage of California, and 27 other services. 




















No matter which way you turn these days, you're bound 
to run into one of life’s more unpleasant realities. 

Which is why it pays to do your 
turning in a car that was designed to help 








as air-conditioning, power steering and leather are all 
standard equipment. 


The Volvo 164 


When you run up against drivers less 
skillful than you, the 164 provides you 





you cope with them. The 


with a staggering 


Volvo 164. combination of safety 
Latest government features to call upon. 
figures show the 164 gets Including a braking system 


about fifty percent more gas 
mileage than the most popular 
domestic Cars in its price 
range. But not at the 


in the right hand 
lane. Its aggressive 3-liter, fuel-injected engine is fast 
enough for any civilized man. 

And should you run into an unending parade of cars and 
horns and unsightly billboards, you'll find the 164 a most 
congenial place to be. Its orthopedically-designed seats 
actually adjust to the needs of your spine. And such civilities 








expense of spending 
the rest of your life 


we feel is one of the safest in 
the world. 
To assist you in your 
struggle through | vig- 
city traffic, the 164 
has a turning circle 
nearly as small as 
the Volkswagen Beetle’s. A virtue you'll be particularly 
thankful for while tucking into one of those tight pi irking 
spaces other luxury cars are forced to pass by. 
And if you glance at the picture above, you'll notice some- 


thing else about the 164. Itlooks good. VOLVO 


Justin case the going gets CIV ilized. 
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PRIEST PERFORMING FILM EXORCISM 
The true work is temptation. 


lations, Jesuit John O'Neill thinks that 
some of the film’s explicitness might be 
excused as a device “to show the power 
of evil.” O'Neill adds that for him it was 
too effective: he was not able to sleep 
for several nights after seeing the film. 

One of the movie’s most articulate 
critics is Dominican Father Richard 
Woods, a young expert on occultism at 
Chicago’s Loyola University who re- 
cently published a book called The Devil 
(Thomas More Press). Woods encoun- 
tered 23 cases of people who thought 
they were possessed by the devil after 
reading The Exorcist; he now fears an- 
other wave of hysteria from moviegoers 
“The movie is going to cause so many 
pastoral problems I wish they had nev- 
er made it.” Beyond that, argues Woods, 
the film never really grapples with the 
problem of evil. “The devil’s true work 
is temptation. He leads us into sin. Evil 
as we know it is basically, fundamentally 
sin. That is almost entirely missing from 
the movie. The devil in the movie was 
an easy devil to deal with.” 

Both Woods and the Rev. Juan 
Cortes, a Jesuit psychology teacher at 
Georgetown, point out that in tradition- 
al Catholic teaching on possession, the 
evil spirit was considered to be a lesser 
demon, not the devil himself. Cortes 
doubts the existence of such lesser de- 
mons, seeing them merely as archaic re- 
ligious interpretations of what are now 
recognized as mental and psychological 
disturbances. Though Cortes believes in 
a personal devil who incites evil, he does 
not believe in possession. Thus, he says, 
the movie results in “a victory for the 
devil, because people will believe he can 
actually possess them.” 

Even the film’s defenders warn chil- 
dren and impressionable adolescents to 
stay away. “Students say they wish they 
had never seen the film,” says Jesuit 
Richard Robin of Loyola-Marymount in 
Los Angeles. Worse, he says, “I saw ten- 
year-olds in the theater with their par- 
ents. That is nothing short of a crime.” 
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Circle of Learning 


If you had to invent the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica today, would you do it 
the same way? That was the question 
posed in 1957 to members of the Board 
of Editors of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Now—17 years and $32 million 
later—the editors have disclosed their 
answer: No. The new 1Sth edition, 
which was unveiled at a press confer- 
ence in Manhattan this week, is her- 
alded as “the first new idea in encyclo- 
paedia making in 200 years.” 

The editors decided that an alpha- 
betical collection of unrelated articles 
—the traditional Britannica format 
since the first edition in 1771—was no 
longer adequate in an era of explosive 
growth in human knowledge. What was 
needed was a completely new design 
that would permit continual additions 
and changes, and at the same time sat- 
isfy more effectively the three separate 
needs of Britannica users: 1) to get at the 
facts, or a single fact, quickly and easily; 
2) to discover the meaning of the facts; 
and 3) to review entire fields of learning. 

Three Parts. The solution was pro- 
vided by Britannica Editor and Author 
Mortimer Adler, founder-president of 
the Institute for Philosophical Research, 
a man who has never been intimidated 
by the task of organizing and compil- 
ing the total of human knowledge. His 
1952 Syntopticon, an index to EB’s 54- 
volume Great Books of the Western 
World, catalogued everything of note 
the authors had to say about the 102 
Great Ideas of Western Civilization. Ad- 
ler divided the encyclopaedia into three 
separate parts, which he named with 
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the pseudoclassic neologisms: the Pro- 
paedia, Macropaedia and Micropaedia 
(meaning before, great and little learn- 
ing)—and called the complete 30-vol- 
ume set Britannica 3. 

The unique part of Britannica 3 (es- 
timated price: $550) is the Propaedia, a 
one-volume “outline of the whole of hu- 
man knowledge” that serves as a frame- 
work and guide for the material in the 
other 29 volumes. The concept of the 
Propaedia stems from the Greek words 
that constitute the term encyclopaedia 
the whole circle (or complete system) 
of learning. Adler describes the content 
of the Propaedia as a “circle of learn- 
ing” that is divided, pie-like, into ten 
major segments: matter and energy, the 
earth, life on earth, human life, human 
society, art, technology, religion, the his- 
tory of mankind, the branches of knowl- 
edge. Within the ten segments there are 
42 divisions, 189 sections and 15,000 sep- 
arate subjects—each of which is accom- 
panied by references to the 19-volume 
Macropaedia, a browser's paradise of 
4,207 major articles, biographies and 
geographical descriptions in the tradi- 
tional alphabetical order. Thus, if a 
reader wants a detailed description of 
icebergs, for example, he looks in the 
Propaedia under Part Two—The Earth; 
then under Division II—The Earth’s en- 
velope: its atmosphere and hydrosphere 
Next, beneath the listing for “The dis- 
tribution of water in the hydrosphere,” 
he finds the heading “Ice.” Finally he 
comes to “Icebergs and pack ice,” with 
a reference to the appropriate section 
of a lengthy article in Volume 9 of the 
Macropaedia. 

For a more direct route to a thumb- 
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A fact finder’s treasury and a browser's paradise. 
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he wilderness areas that lie in and around the United States 
of America are one of our greatest treasures. The moun- 
tains, forests, shorelines and other sanctuaries are priceless 
not only as preserves where wild plants and animals can 
flourish but also as a source of spiritual refreshment for you 


Now you and your family can enjoy the wilderness all 
year long and explore it extensively in THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS, a spectacular series by TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
As a subscriber, you'll experience through words and pictures 
the scenic delights, the natural history, the flora and fauna of 
some of the world’s most inspiring natural wonderlands 


You'll visit Wild Alaska, home of the world’s largest bears, 
and of wolves that eat 25 pounds at one feeding...The North- 
east Coast, teeming with fascinating life forms at the border 
where ocean meets forest...The Grand Canyon, which slices a 
mile into the earth's crust, revealing rocks that are two billion 
years old...The North Woods, where the tall, dark trees march 
up into Canada from the northern edge of Minnesota...The 
Atlantic Beaches, from Boston to North Carolina, where the 
tides and wind are constantly reshaping the shoreline... Baja 
California, where ruined missions, bleached bones and aban- 
doned mines give evidence of man's unsuccessful efforts to 
triumph over inhospitable nature. And other books in the 
series will take you to many other wondrous wilderness areas 





Explore The High Sierra for 10 days FREE 


To start your tour of THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
accept, for a 10-day free examination, the introductory volume 
in the series, The High Sierra. Explore the Sierra's 400 miles 
of cliffs and forests and meadows... home of the giant sequoias, 
the site of spectacular Yosemite, and a last stronghold of the 
West's big cats. 


Then decide if you want to keep The High Sierra. You 
may do so for only $5.95 plus shipping and handling, or you 
may return it within 10 days with no further obligation. If you 
keep The High Sierra, we will send you other volumes in the 
series as described on the reply card. There is no obligation for 
you to buy any of these books, and you may cancel your sub- 
scription at any time. To take advantage of this offer, just fill 
out and mail the reply card today. If card is missing, write for 
details to TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 3402, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


oe <r bi * ot . ‘. 
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families are close-knit. 
Parents stay together and 
share in devotedly caring 
for their pups. 
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ness in stone’’ that 
has been called the 
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America’s last frontier— 
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The weirdly beautiful desert 
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and northern Mexico... home 
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“A handful of jewels on the 


THE EVERGLADES 


A watery wilderness where 


alligators, panthers and green velvet sea"’—a magical 
spectacular rare birds find mysterious land of fire 
refuge in the marshy grass- spewing volcanoes, Eden 
lands and swampy jungle like forests, isolated atolls 
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THE HIGH SIERRA 
A natural wonderland with a 
waterfall 15 times as high as Niagara 
a bird that flies underwater 
mushrooms that can wreck a train 
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nail sketch of icebergs, the reader mere- 
ly finds the listing “Icebergs” in the al- 
phabetized ten-volume Micropaedia, a 
fact finder’s treasury of 102,214 short ar- 
ticles, none more than 750 words long 
and most much shorter. Because all the 
information for the Micropaedia is 
stored in computers, it will be easier to 
update than material in earlier editions. 

Assembling, editing and checking 
the 43 million words in the 30 volumes 
of Britannica 3 (v. 37 million words in 24 
volumes of the 14th edition) was a task 
that Editor Warren E. Preece compares 
to fighting a war. There was total con- 
centration, joint commitment and ex- 
citement, he says, “but I don’t know any- 
one who was intimately involved who 
would knowingly do it again.” The staff 
of 360 was driven relentlessly—some 
were reduced to tears—by the deadline- 
conscious Adler. A few scholars balked 
at the restraints on their freedom to 
write as they chose. “It sounds a little 
brassy,”” says Preece, “but in every case, 
we told the contributors exactly what we 
wanted them to cover.” 

Preece and Executive Editor Philip 
W. Goetz personally plowed through 
200,000 words of text a week. Goetz once 
struggled home with a briefcase full of 
articles on analgesics, Scipio, poly- 
morphic biology, Canute the Great, 
Ethiopian culture and someone named 
“Umar al-Hajj, “whoever the hell that 
was.”* Curiously, neither editor claims 
to be a walking encyclopaedia. “To be 
a good editor, you've got to have a mind 
like a sieve,” insists Preece. Adds Goetz: 
“I can talk for two minutes on any sub- 
ject under the sun, but the third minute 
is usually a disaster.” 

Literate Articles. Macropaedia 
readers will still find the literate, ini- 
tialed articles by world-renowned ex- 
perts that are the Britannica's hallmark 

but, say the editors, without the 
overlaps, omissions and inconsistencies 
of earlier editions. There is Arnold 
Toynbee on Julius Caesar and leading 
American Catholic Theologian John L. 
McKenzie on Roman Catholicism, Eng- 
lish Embryologist Sir Gavin de Beer on 
evolution and Carl Sagan (see BOOKS) 
on the planets and extraterrestrial life. 
The late Sir Tyrone Guthrie writes about 
theater, Anthony Burgess examines the 
novel, Alan Lomax discusses singing, 
and Barnaby Conrad summarizes bull- 
fighting. Although more than half the 
scholarly contributors are American or 
English, the authors come from a total 
of 131 countries. “A.S.A.,” who writes 
on Mecca, for example, is Saudi Ara- 
bian Geographer Ass‘ad Sulaiman 
Abdo 

The man who made Britannica 3 
possible was onetime University of Chi- 
cago vice president (1937-45) and U:S. 
Senator (1949-53) William Benton, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica's majority stock- 
holder and publisher for 30 years. De- 
spite his pride in the current, 14th 
edition (first published in 1929), he sup- 
ported his editors’ decision to produce a 

A West African Muslim leader (1797-1864) 
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totally new encyclopaedia and agreed 
to finance the venture. Benton was 
not on hand for the unveiling; he died 
last March, two weeks before his 73rd 
birthday, But in Britannica 3, he has a 
monument as impressive as any man 
could want. 


College by Newspaper 
Settling into a soft chair in her San 
Diego apartment after dinner last 
Thursday, Susan Owara, 25, began leaf- 
ing through the San Diego Evening Tri- 
bune. In the second section she found 
what she was looking for: a long article 
on “America and the Future of Man.” 
She read it carefully, then clipped it out 
and stuck it in a manila folder. Across 
town, Schoolteacher Jim Fallon, 34, 
ripped out the piece and add- 

ed it to a growing stack ona 

table in his bedroom. And *& \ 
across the U.S., from Deca- LY 

tur, Ala., to Saint Cloud, ib: 
Minn., others read and saved 

the same article, which is part 

of a novel college course on 

the American experience of- 

fered to millions of readers 

through the columns of their 

local newspaper. 

The course consists of 20 
“lectures,” which are printed 
every Thursday in 258 news- 
papers, having a combined 
circulation of 19.5 million. 

They are written by such 
prominent “faculty” mem- 

bers as Harvard Historian 

Oscar Handlin, Yale Econo- 

mist Henry C. Wallich and 

M.LT. Physicist Philip Mor- 

rison. The articles are all en- 

titled “America and the Fu- 

ture of Man” (the formal 

name of the course) and cov- 

er history, psychology, soci- 

ology, social ethics and polit- 

ical science. In last week's 
installment, for example, 

Garrett J. Hardin, professor 

of human ecology at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, reviewed 
the ethical and social problems of over- 
population and firmly advanced popu- 
lation control. 

College Credit. While any reader 
can simply monitor the newspaper 
course, some 4,000 persons have elect- 
ed to receive college credit for it. They 
have registered with one of the 182 col- 
leges and universities affiliated with the 
program and paid fees ranging from $35 
to $45. That entitles them to participate 
in two discussion classes supervised by 
a college instructor and to take two tests, 
one at mid-term and the other at the 
conclusion of the 20-week course. For 
an additional $10, credit students re- 
ceive a kit that includes a record, 50 ad- 
ditional lectures and articles, a study 
guide and self-tests. They also get a Mo- 
nopoly-like board game called Future, 
in which players advance toward the 
World of Tomorrow by wisely investing 
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in arts and letters, ecology, social prob- 
lems and other worthy endeavors. So far, 
most of the students seem to like the 
idea that they can take a course at home 
and at their own speed. Says Susan 
Owara: “I clip it out and talk it over 
with my husband. Then later on, I'll go 
back to the clipping and read it along 
with the study guide. The articles make 
me think. They make me ask why things 
are the way they are.” 

The influence of the newspaper 
course has begun to spread beyond the 
living room. In New Canaan, Conn. 
—where the course runs in the Adver- 
tiser and 29 reader-students are enrolled 
for credit at the University of Connect- 
icut—a community group has sponsored 
lectures based on the series, drawing as 
many as 75 listeners. A book club in 


CALEB LEWIS WITH NEWSPAPER LECTURES 
For the guy turned off by school. 


San Diego uses the articles for regularly 
scheduled group discussions. Even pris- 
oners—at least 46 from four states 
—have signed up. 

College by newspaper, which began 
on Oct. 4, is the concept of Caleb A 
Lewis, project director at the University 
of California Extension at San Diego 
It is financed by a $96,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities and $42,500 from the Exxon 
Foundation, NEH is considering under- 
writing additional courses on aspects of 
American life after the current one ends 
next month. Lewis would welcome the 
opportunity to continue and expand the 
program. “The person I want to reach 
most,” he says, “is the guy who was 
turned off by school. I'll be happy if he 
reads one lecture and enjoys it. Then, if 
some months or years down the road 
he decides that learning is not so bad 
after all and wants to go back to school. 
we've done our job.” 
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Dylan: Once Again, It’s Alright Ma 


Only an aquiline nose and a pair of scuf- 
fy cheeks peeked out from behind the pur- 
dah of colored glasses, gray muffler, and 
hotel towel anchored Arab-style by a pill- 
box chapeau. But the imperious stare, the 
twitching extremities and the spindly sil- 
houette of Bob Dylan, 32, belied the Bed- 
ouin disguise. The erstwhile revolutionary 
folkie, rock-'n’-roll innovator and coun- 
trified cop-out was back after an eight- 
year absence from concert touring 





BOB DYLAN AT CARNEGIE HALL, 1962 
An involuntary oracle. 


Perched atop a hotel couch in Philadel- 
phia (the second of 21 cities in his cur- 
rent six-week tour), Dylan was solidly re- 
ensconced as the reigning song-poet 
laureate of young America 

With him was TIME Correspondent 
David De Voss, 26, a member of the gen- 
eration that grew up on Dylan's songs and 
that is now returning to auditoriums and 
stadiums for a historical second look 
De Voss's report 


“All this publicity.” Dylan sniffed 
tiredly, following two performances in 
a single day. “Sometimes I think they're 
talking about somebody else. I take it 
as it comes, but I'm not certain it’s ben- 
eficial to my life.” He paused to rub 
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a bare foot against his faded jeans 

For thousands of young Americans, 
Bob Dylan is one of the very few per- 
sonalities to emerge intact from the ‘60s 
whirlwind. A vindicated Cassandra 
who, in crystallizing once vague discon- 
tents, transformed dissent from an in- 
tellectual hobby to a public cause, Dylan 
sang about the turmoil of a gener- 
ation. The generation listened. Now it 
remembers 

Thus far on the tour, Dyl- 
an’s concerts have taken on 
the panoply of clan reunions 
Hours before his scheduled 
appearance, stadium parking 
lots become agoras for hun- 
dreds who browse about look- 
ing at Dylan T shirts, post- 
ers and songbooks hawked by 
local vendors. They are sub- 
dued crowds—"‘laid back” in 
the vernacular of the present 
—but once inside they unite 
to buffet Dylan with waves of 
applause after each song 
Roaring pleas for encores 
and repeated standing ova- 
tions are standard features 
Lighted matches, signifying 
the rebirth of Woodstock sol- 
idarity, are regularly held 
aloft 

Never in the history of 
American rock has a tour 
aroused so much public inter- 
est. Within hours after mail- 
order tickets were put on sale, 
more than 5,000,000 letters, 
each requesting an average of 
three tickets, inundated post 
offices along the tour route 
One trade paper calculated 
that 7.5% of the population of 
the U.S. had requested tickets 
to see Dylan and his bluesy 
bayou back-up group, the 
Band. In Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, the 18,700-seat Forum re- 
ceived about 300,000 ticket 
requests. In New York City, 
Dylan followers seeking 12:01 a.m. post- 
marks on first-come, first-served mail 
orders created frantic midnight rushes 
Frazzled promoters in San Francisco, 
faced with an ever-growing mountain of 
mail, finally bought newspaper ads im- 
ploring: “Please, no more mail orders.” 

Most performers would be elated, 
but Dylan, emerging from his isolation, 
is almost indifferent. “I try not to deal 
with the audience response,” he said 
Too synthetic. Besides, it would be 
more than I could handle. I’m just ba- 
sically interested in real things.” 

Still, it is quite a triumph for some- 
body who set out from Minnesota in 
1961 on a pilgrimage to the bed of the 
dying Woody Guthrie, his only ambi- 
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tion to “make it big.” The fact that along 
the way Dylan became an oracle was al- 
most accidental, involuntary. While his 
musical contemporaries were becoming 
mirrors of society, Dylan, almost in spite 
of himself, became its conscience, a re- 
luctant Eumenide. Instead of warbling 
teen-age love songs, he wrote about big- 
otry, nuclear destruction, war profiteers 
and social desolation. Dylan was back- 
ground for a campus rap session, inspi- 
ration for an essay. He was the brood- 
ing presence uniting thousands of 
unsatisfied students, a pioneer who 
purged the inanities from popular mu- 
sic with surrealistic epigrams and meta- 
physical subtleties 

“When I first took my music on the 
road back in °60, it was in search of 
something else that wasn’t being cov- 
ered,” Dylan said last week in a rare in- 
terview. “I let it happen by itself, and it 
grew and matured by itself. Everybody 
has matured, musicians included. A lot 
of these people [referring to his follow- 
ers] and myself have a great deal in com- 
mon. As for the music I just let the 
rope out.” 

Nasal Howl. From the moment 
they shamble onstage to begin their low- 
key performance, Dylan and the Band 
are in complete control of the audi- 
ence. Dylan’s early folk-rock numbers, 
punctuated by Band standards like The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down and 
Up on Cripple Creek, are knocked out 
with an almost blasé professionalism 
But if Dylan is short on emotion, he 
makes up for it in energy. Shouting 
into the microphone in his haunting 
nasal howl, he spits out his message 
like a cobra. Since neither the per- 
formers nor the songs need introduction, 
there is no chatter between numbers 
Dylan’s acknowledgment of the audi- 
ence is slight: a simple bow from the 
waist after each song and a terse an- 
nouncement of the intermission 

After the break, he walks on, some- 
times clad in shining white denim, for a 
solo set of songs accompanied by his own 
acoustical guitar and ubiquitous har- 
monica. It is the most exciting part of 
the show. Dylan, his halo of curly hair 
limned by the iridescent hues of the 
stage lights, is greeted by thunderous 
cheers. After four or five of his early bal- 
lads, he is again joined by the Band for 
a crescendo of electrified folk-rock songs 
studded with powerful guitar riffs. From 
then on, the shouting seldom stops. 

For those of us who first grasped for 
maturity during the decade past, a Dyl- 
an concert is a three-hour detour 
through déja vu. Like images on Plato’s 
cave, Clearasil coeds with Joan Baez 
hair and men silently hunkered inside 


Dylan strikes varying moods while play- 
ing harmonica and piano as well as 


acoustical and electric guitar. 
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thick pea jackets appear and quickly 
pass—yesterday’s graduate students, 
now headed toward paunch or pregnan- 
cy. Dylan concerts draw people who in- 
habited the fringes of campus teach-ins, 
rode Mississippi freedom buses and 
marched down endless University Av- 
enues searching for an end to the draft 

Both Dylan and his followers have 
mellowed. The angry faces of the "60s 
are softer now, and evidences of the fu- 
ture generations we were trying to save 
can occasionally be seen toddling along 
the crowded aisles. The arrogance of 
both poet and pupils is diminished, but 
the lyrics of songs like A Hard Rain's 
A-Gonna Fall, Mr. Tambourine Man 
and Desolation Row have grown in po- 
tency. Adult perspective makes songs, 
like My Back Pages, more meaningful 


Yes, my guard stood hard when 
abstract threats 

Too noble to neglect 

Deceived me into thinking 

! had something to protect 

Good and bad. | define these terms 

Quite clear, no doubt, somehow 

Ah, but I was so much older then 

I'm younger than that now 


He’s all of us,” cried one Pittsburgh 
coed, as she hurried for the subway af- 
ter one of Dylan’s concerts in Philadel- 
phia. “He's all the things we always felt 
but could never eloquently express.” 

Dylan’s eloquence stems partly from 
a salutary imprecision. His throbbing 
harmonica, Delphic imagery and occa- 
sional Chaplinesque two-step are con- 
stants, but his message, like the times, 
is continually changing. “This show is 
definitely not nostalgia,” he whispered 
last week between silences and long 
stares. “To my mind, I deal with cer- 
tain problems. It’s an up-to-date show.” 

In ending his exile, Dylan once more 
takes up his subtle revolution. His fans, 
nurtured on unstructured polemic and 
cinéma vérité, are being invited on a new 
journey, and if their expectant faces are 
to be believed, they are ready to follow 
Each night on the tour, Dylan receives 
an ovation when he sings the line, “But 
even the President of the United States 
sometimes must have to stand naked,” 
from /t's Alright Ma (I'm Only Bleed- 
ing). In Dirge, a song from his soon-to- 
be-released album Planet Waves, his 
forceful lyrics are an eloquent, melan- 
choly study of an individual searching 
for a niche in an anonymous society 
dominated by “progress.” 


I hate that foolish game we played 
And the need that was expressed 

And the mercy that you showed to me 
Who ever would have guessed 

] went out on lower Broadway 

And I felt that place within 

That hollow place where martyrs weep 
And angels play with sin 


Above: Dylan jams with Robbie Robert- 
son of the Band. Below: Fans hold up 
lighted matches and cheer for encores. 
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Yet the thrust of his performances 
is one of cautious optimism: a guarded 
belief that conditions can improve. In 
Forever Young, he says 


May your hands always be busy 
May your feet always be swift 
May you have a strong foundation 
When the winds of changes shift 
May your heart always be joyful 
May your song always be sung 
May you stay forever young 


They were exciting iconoclastic 
times, those ‘60s. “We"—the baby 
boomers—had the schools, the attention 
of the media, a good proportion of the 
nation’s disposable income, and most 
important, we had a distinct music. The 
strange new sound of folk rock took over 
radio. Soon the white-middle-class 
blues, a lament where computers and 
corporations replaced landlords and 
scabs, was stirring an entire society 

A higher reality was at hand, but like 
a burst of light in a dark room, it proved 
to be illusory. Poverty programs, free 
universities and Camelot gave way to 
Kent State, Cambodia and urban terror- 
ism. The toll of death and deterioration 
set in: The Kennedys, King, Dak To, 
Khe Sanh, Watergate. The clenched fist 
replaced the V sign as idealists turned 
cynical. Dylan and his followers with- 
drew into a more personal and private 
world. After a near-fatal motorcycle ac- 
cident in 1966, Dylan moved to his home 
in Woodstock, N.Y., and switched from 
participant to observer to chronicle the 
halcyon days of “the movement” in 
songs like Time Passes Slowly. 


Time passes slowly up here in the 
mountains, 

We sit beside bridges and walk beside 
fountains, 

Catch the wild fishes that float through 
the stream, 

Time passes slowly when you re lost in 
adream 


A generation of activists grew apathetic 
the old spirit of Dylan and Joan Baez 
seemed to have evaporated. The stage 
was taken over by a capering rear- 
guard of glitter rockers, demonists and 
hip vaudevillians 

Now, in Dylan’s return, illuminated 
by the slow flicker of thousands of 
matches, the old spirit seems to emerge 
anew. At each concert, the hush of an- 
ticipation, the buzz of uncertainty and 
the applause of recognition are exten- 
sions of young people again listening to 
his words and looking for their meaning 
Arms linked together, swaying in uni- 
son, chanting in time to the psychic cur- 
rent, a generation's anthem—learned in 
adolescence, sung in protest but not 
finally understood until periods of adult 
crisis—is being sung once more 


How does it feel. 

How does it feel 

To be on your own 

With no direction home 
Like a complete unknown 
Like a rolling stone? 
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The Ten Best American Dailies 


Nowhere else can one find so 
miscellaneous, so various an amount of 
knowledge as is contained in a good 
newspaper. 

—Henry Ward Beecher, 1887 


Fair enough, but what is a good 
newspaper? It does not help to reverse 
Beecher’s apothegm and define a good 
newspaper as one that prints a miscel- 
laneous, various amount of knowledge. 
All papers do that. But if the knowl- 
edge is undigested, or simply wrong, 
more is not better. Journalistic quality 
is thornier matter. A newspaper in its 
variety may be superb and terrible at 
the same time, even on the same page. 

Playwright Arthur Miller has a 
briefer definition: “A good newspaper 
is a nation talking to itself.” But most 
American papers cannot speak that 
loudly. The sheer size of the U.S. has pre- 
cluded the development of a truly na- 
tional press like Britain’s. The New 
York Times and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal try to speak to the country at large, 
but almost all of the 1,760 dailies in the 
US. tailor themselves to the contours 
of their localities. 

Ten years ago, TIME listed its choice 
of the ten best newspapers in the U.S. 
In alphabetical order, they were: the 
Baltimore Sun, Cleveland Press, Los 
Angeles Times, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee Journal, Minneapolis 
morning Tribune, New York Daily 
News, New York Times, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and the Washington Post. Re- 
viewing the nation’s major dailies today, 
TIME correspondents and editors found 
marked change; five of the 1964 selec- 
tions have been replaced by other pa- 
pers that have improved sharply. 

These ten papers stand out, in 
TIME’s view, for several reasons. They 
make a conscientious effort to cover na- 
tional and international news as well as 
to monitor their own communities. They 
can be brash and entertaining as well 
as informative. They are willing to risk 
money, time and manpower on extend- 
ed investigations. Through “Op-Ed” 
pages and dissenting columns they of- 
fer a range of disparate opinion. TIME 
made its selections on the basis of ed- 
itorial excellence rather than commer- 
cial success, but economically these pa- 
pers range from the sound to the very 
prosperous. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
Morning (circ. 293,000), evening (185,- 
000) and Sunday (625,000). 

Historically, Boston has been a bad 
newspaper town. The old saw used to 
run that the city’s best newspaper was 
the New York Times. Some Bostonians 
might give that title to the widely 
respected Christian Science Monitor, 
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though it is now largely a journal of com- 
mentary rather than of breaking news. 
For nearly a century, the Globe offered 
no competition, but it improved abrupt- 
ly after Tom Winship, 53, became ed- 
itor in 1965. The following year the 
Globe won a Pulitzer Prize for its cam- 
paign to block a federal judgeship for 
Francis X. Morrissey, a crony of Joseph 
P. Kennedy’s. Its four-man “Spotlight” 
investigative team picked up another 
Pulitzer for a 1971 exposé of municipal 
scandals in neighboring Somerville. The 
Globe, which had not backed a presi- 
dential candidate since 1900, changed 
policy by declaring for Humphrey in "68 
and McGovern in °72. It was the third 
USS. daily (after the New York Times 
and the Washington Post) to publish ex- 
cerpts from the Pentagon papers. 

The Globe is known as “a writer's 
paper’”’—permissively edited, and allow- 
ing a variety of tone and approach. In 
George Frazier, whose columns are a 
continuing tirade against lapses in taste, 
morals and common sense, it has one 
of the few genuine eccentrics left in dai- 
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ly journalism. Music Critic Michael 
Steinberg’s running quarrel with Erich 
Leinsdorf’ss direction of the Boston Sym- 
phony was a major factor in the mae- 
stro’s departure in 1969. Sport Colum- 
nist Bud Collins is easily the best tennis 
reporter in the country. 

With a five-man bureau in Wash- 
ington, the Globe's national coverage is 
excellent. It is somewhat weaker in cov- 
ering Boston’s own sprawling suburbs. 
Overall, the Globe is one of the coun- 
try’s most improved papers during the 
past decade. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Morning (circ. 681,766) and Sunday 
(1,157,032). 

Gone from the front page are the 
old-fogyish editorial cartoons, as well as 
the proclamation that this is the “Amer- 
ican Paper for Americans.” The comic 
strip Moon Mullins no longer adorns the 
first page of the sports section, and most 
of the Shavian experiments in phonetic 
spelling (frate for freight) are a thing of 
the past. Thanks to its flamboyant long- 





time publisher, Colonel Robert McCor- 
mick, the 7ribune’s history is as color- 
ful as that of any paper in the nation. 
But its raucous eccentricities have giv- 
en way to a calmer tone and a less po- 
lemical approach to events. 

The Trib has always excelled at lo- 
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cal investigative reporting—for which 
Chicago provides ample raw material 
—and it keeps bearing down hard. 
Under the direction of George Bliss, 55, 
muckraking teams have scored an im- 
pressive number of exclusives, including 
the Pulitzer-prizewinning exposé of 1972 
Cook County vote frauds and an eight- 
part series on police brutality that re- 
sulted in several indictments. 

Major credit for the paper's new ori- 
entation goes to Clayton Kirkpatrick, 
59, a 34-year veteran of the paper who 
became editor in 1969. Kirkpatrick 
toned down the 7rib’s Republican war 
cries, which were sometimes as audible 
in news columns as in editorials, and bal- 
anced them with other viewpoints. The 
paper supported Nixon in 1972 but gave 
regular front-page coverage to McGov- 
ern. The 7rib has occasionally endorsed 
Democrats for local and state offices. 
“We are no longer backing a particular 
point of view all the time,” says Kirk- 
patrick. “We are using balance.” 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Morning (circ. 1,036,911) and Sunday 
(1,226,132) 

With the strike-crippled Herald-Ex- 
aminer as its only metropolitan compe- 
tition, the chief threat facing the Los 
Angeles Times could be lethargy. It is 
fat (average daily size: 106 pages) but 
not exactly sassy. It carries more ad- 
vertising linage than any other US 
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Come to the big green island 
with creamy white beaches 
and bright blue sea. 

And a lot more color. 

All very local. 


You can board a plane in 
the U.S. in the morning and in 
the afternoon be collecting 
shells at White River. 

Or water-skiing over Blue 
Lagoon. 

Or snorkeling through a 
coral reef. 

Or reeling in red snapper. 
Or sightseeing Green Grotto. 
Or galloping into the Blue 
Mountains. 

Or freeport shopping for 


gold Swiss watches, silv 
Danish flatware or blue Meis- 
china. 

Or playing golf, tennis, or 
taking afternoon tea on preen, 
green grass. 

In the evening, you can | 
sampling white rum or Red 
Stripe beer; dining on black 
crab and green banana; danc- 
ing the red hot res ° 

And for days and days. you 
can also scuba, sail, picnic, 


You can stay put. stretch 
out on your back and stare 


up at our sky 
It looks like this 


For more of our blue-sky 
land, see a travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board. 
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“If your're flying to Europe 
on business, remember 
my first-class service 
is rated first. 


And economy class is 
always right behind it’ 


The Red Baron 


| have spent a lot of time and effort teaching my people the art of 
pleasing you people who travel a lot. 

So when the travel agents of America rated my first-class service 
across the Atlantic first, | was overjoyed. 

If | could get raves from these professional travelers, | was ready 
for the businessman. 

And ready lam. 

A businessman flying Lufthansa will get all the attention a good 
client should have. Along with the creature comforts, he can get sec- 
retarial services, airport meeting rooms, car rentals, hotel reserva- 
tions and everything else he needs to get down to business. 

If he wants to combine business and pleasure, | fly from Germany 
to more cities in Europe than any other airline. That makes for quite a 
few interesting little side trips. 

And since a businessman flies a lot, Lufthansa people know that 
giving him the best treatment isn’t just a matter of good will. 

It’s also good business. 


©) Lufthansa German Airlines 


Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 





Morning sun veiled in soft pastels 
amber moon shimmering through silver clouds 
a world that moves as you do 
rever faster never slower than you desire 
Enchanting CondoRio 
luxury condominiums on the Rio Grande 


near the sea 


TM 1-74 200M 


Discover CondoRio, send for your compli mentary brochure 
Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


CondoRio, Inc. + P.O. Box 3816* Brownsville, Texas 78520 

















“When vi a re saieaediia ina ‘big league, 
you need a big league bank: 


Speaking is John Rogers, President of Bates and Rogers Construction 
Corporation. ‘“‘To make the kind of progress we wanted in the construction 
industry, Bates and Rogers needed a relationship with a bank large enough in size 
and perspective to understand our business and to provide the right kind of 
financing without delay. 

“Case in point: In 1972, we began a highway bridge project which required a 
front-end commitment on our part of several hundred thousand dollars. We had a 
payroll to meet, steel requirements, and we had to get additional equipment to the _ 
job site. Continental Bank came through quickly with the financing that allowed 
us to get started. Then when we began to receive progress payments from our 
customer, we were already on the road to a successful project. 

“Obviously our success is attributable to our own experience and capability, Adagfer- 
but Continental has shown how a great bank can help us successfully ; 
compete in a highly competitive industry.” 

If you're competing in any league, talk toa V 
Continental Banker. He’ll tell you about the broad 


experience and services Continental can offer. Call CONTINENTAL BANK 


Mike Feltes, Commercial Banking Department at CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
312/828-4087. 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60693 






daily (1973 total: 117,450,860 lines); yet 
it gives the impression of just falling 
short of its great potential. Its metro- 
politan staff of 96 has problems making 
sense of its turf—4,800 sq. mi. of over- 
lapping municipal governments that 
constitute a city editor's nightmare. 

Since assuming control from his fa- 
ther in 1960, Publisher Otis Chandler, 
46, has expanded the paper's scope and 
built up its national reputation. Its net- 
work of foreign correspondents is siz- 
able (19), and their files home carry 
more life than most. In his regular fea- 
tures from Moscow, Murray Seeger of- 
fers cross-cultural information in the 
style of Alistair Cooke. The paper's 
Washington bureau has had several Wa- 
tergate scoops, including the first inter- 
view with Alfred C. Baldwin, who was 
manning a listening post when the bur- 
glars were caught. That exclusive earned 
Bureau Chief John Lawrence a 24-hour 
jail term after he refused Judge John Si- 
rica’s order to turn the interview tapes 
over to the Watergate prosecutors. With 
Baldwin's permission, the material was 
later submitted. 


THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
Morning (cire. 230,956) and Sunday 
(363,917). 

The advertisement shows a fist slam- 
ming down on a table. The caption: 
“What this town needs is another news- 
paper!” Oddly enough, the ad appears 
in the Courier-Journal; it and its sister 
evening 7imes are the only newspapers 
in Louisville. This ad was placed and 
paid for by the Courier-Journal, which 
is uneasy about its news monopoly. A 
press monopoly is never desirable, but 
the Courier-Journal handles its respon- 
sibility well. Its history of enlightened 
service goes back to “Marse Henry” 
Watterson, the Courier-Journal’s first 
editor in 1868, and later to Publishers 
Robert and George Barry Bingham, a 
father and son who played a major role 
in coaxing Kentuckians into accepting 
peaceful integration. 

Grandson Barry Bingham Jr., 40, 
the current editor and publisher, has 
maintained the paper's public-spirited 
tradition. George Wallace, for instance, 
has called it the “Curious-Journal” be- 
cause of its liberal approach to racial is- 
sues. On the eve of the second Nixon 
Inaugural, Bingham editorially urged 
citizens to march on Washington and 
demand an end to secret Indochina 
bombings. The Courier-Journal was the 
first U.S. daily to hire a full-time edi- 
torial ombudsman to monitor the pa- 
per’s fairness and accuracy. It also re- 
tains an advertising ombudsman to 
weed out false or misleading claims. 

The paper's state coverage often gets 
measurable results. Courier-Journal sto- 
ries showing how some back-country 
lawyers reaped huge profits from min- 
ers in black-lung-disease cases are ex- 
pected to bring legislative action this 
year. The paper even takes on thorough- 
bred racing, a sacrosanct Kentucky in- 
stitution. A 1972 series exposed appar- 
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ent conflicts of interest on the part of 
some racing Officials, ownership of a 
horse by convicted felons and the op- 
erations of bookies. The racing hierar- 
chy was outraged, but reforms were 
prompt. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 
Morning (circ. 404,846) and Sunday 
(507,777). 

A cargo plane loaded with Christ- 
mas trees crashed into a Cuban neigh- 
borhood in Miami one Saturday night 
last month, killing nine people. At the 
time, Herald Editor Larry Jinks was at 
a party and the paper had only three 
men on duty in its newsroom. Upon 
hearing the news, Jinks took a carload 
of reporters from the party to the crash 
site, had 30 men on the story by 3 a.m. 
Their work, plus five pictures, appeared 
in nearly one-third of the Sunday morn- 
ing press run. 

Such hell-for-leather legwork has 
become almost routine at the Herald, 
the strongest link in the Knight news- 
paper chain.” Pulitzer-prizewinning Re- 
porter Gene Miller has the Herald's 
carte blanche to travel to big stories: the 
Attica prison insurrection, the Howard 
Johnson rooftop shootout in New Or- 
leans, the court-martial of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Calley. After nearly three years of 
digging into Miami operations of the 
Federal Housing Authority, Herald re- 
porters tracked down the existence of 
an alleged political slush fund for Flor- 
ida Senator Edward J. Gurney. AI- 
though the paper backed Nixon in 
1972, it has kept reporters busy looking 
into Bebe Rebozo’s Florida finances. 


*The other Knight dailies: the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, Boca Raton (Fla.) News, Bradenton (Fla.) 
Herald, Charloue (N.C.) News and Observer, Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Enquirer and Ledger, Detroit Free 
Press, Lexington (Ky.) Herald and Leader, Ma- 
con (Ga,) News and Telegraph, Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Daily News, and the Tallahassee 
Democrat 
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The Herald excels in covering Mi- 
ami’s rich ethnic mix: Southern WASPs, 
Cubans, blacks and Jews. It is partic- 
ularly alert to its Cuban communities; 
Reporter Roberto Fabricio spent a week 
in Spain last year, came back with an ex- 
clusive series on some 30,000 Cuban ref- 
ugees there who were having trouble get- 
ting U.S. visas. Many had relatives in 
Miami. It daily flies 8,000 copies into 
Latin America, prints eight separate in- 
side editions for the eight areas of south- 
ern Florida where it stations news 
bureaus. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Evening (circ. 305,005) and Sunday 
(543,992). 

For years the Journal was locked in 
an acrimonious conflict with popular 
Milwaukee Mayor Henry Maier. The 
paper’s extensive coverage of Father 
James Groppi’s open-housing marches 
in 1967 and 1968 blurred the mayor’s lib- 
eral image. When the Journal later crit- 
icized the concentration of all Milwau- 
kee’s model-cities strategy inside the 
mayor's circle, Maier proposed antitrust 
legislation against the Journal Co.'s 
news empire (it also owns the city’s oth- 
er daily, the morning Sentinel, plus 
radio, TV and rural cable stations). Yet 
the paper endorsed him for re-election 
to a fourth term in 1972, support which 
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the startled mayor quickly repudiated. 

Like 80% of Journal-backed candi- 
dates, Maier won. But the paper's heavy 
influence on Milwaukee voting patterns 
cannot be explained away by its mo- 
nopolistic hold on the city. It has a long 
tradition of fair-minded coverage (a re- 
cent Journal-commissioned poll found 
that 60% of its readers feel that the pa- 
per is balanced. The remainder were 
evenly split between those who find it 
pro-Democrat and those who find it pro- 
Republican). Editor Dick Leonard in- 
sists that his reporters keep daily tab 
on all issues affecting Milwaukee. So 
close is its monitoring of local govern- 
ment that the pace of city office work 
slows perceptibly shortly after 1:30 each 
afternoon when the Journal appears 
—officials are checking to see what their 
colleagues are up to. 

The paper's civic pride can occa- 
sionally be cloying. It goes into annual 
paroxysms of praise over such events as 
the state fair and the Fourth of July cir- 
cus wagon parade (sample lead: “The 
parade wasn't long and the route was 
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short, but the enthusiasm ...”). Al- 
though it does send reporters and edi- 
torial writers on international fact-find- 


ing tours, the paper's thrust is 
unabashedly local. 

NEWSDAY 

Evening (circ. 450,000) and Sunday 
(360,000). 


Newsday is easily the nation’s best 
suburban newspaper. Only 33 years old, 
it has grown up and prospered with Long 
Island. Its tabloid format is an innova- 
tive blend of newspaper and newsmag- 
azine. The contents conform: heavy on 
interpretive reporting and features, light 
on spot or breaking news stories that 
commuting readers have already seen in 
the Manhattan press or heard on their 
car radios. Newsday combines solid local 
coverage with ambitious national and 
international undertakings. It invested a 
year of reporting, for instance, to pro- 
duce a sophisticated 13-part feature 
called “The Real Suburbia.” (Among its 
findings: suburban housewives “over- 
whelmingly” say they are happy rather 
than bored or lonely, most new residents 
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are not driven away by city problems but 
are attracted to suburban living.) 

Owned by the Times-Mirror Co., 
which also publishes the Los Angeles 
Times, Newsday takes an independent 
political line. But in recent years it has 
been no friend to the Republicans. A 
1971 series by the paper's investigative 
team (whose trophy room contains 17 
top awards, including three Pulitzers) 
concluded that some of Bebe Rebozo's 
financial “deals” had “tarnished the 
presidency.” Perhaps as a result, White 
House Correspondent Martin Schram 
was excluded from the President's Chi- 
na trip, and Publisher William Attwood, 
Editor David Laventhol and Robert 
Greene, who led the investigation, were 
all treated to IRS audits of their tax re- 
turns. On its way to becoming a paper 
of national influence, Newsday has also 
built an enviable economic base; it now 
carries more advertising linage than any 
of New York City’s three dailies. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Morning (circ. 940,027) and Sunday 
(1,508,116). 

There is no other US. daily quite 
like the Times. Its total news staff is by 
far the largest (about 650), its scope and 
coverage the most exhaustive, its influ- 
ence on national and world leaders 
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daunting—as its publication of the Pen- 
tagon papers demonstrated. 

But under A.M. (“Abe”) Rosenthal, 
50, managing editor since 1969, the 
Times has loosened up and varied both 
its appearance and its coverage. Boxed 
and horizontal layouts now interrupt the 
long gray columns of old. Perhaps the 
single most important innovation is the 
Op-Ed page, an editorial feature that the 
Times did not invent; characteristically, 
though, its Op-Ed page, introduced in 
1970, quickly became a model national 
forum of contrasting ideas and attitudes. 
The section is now edited by Charlotte 
Curtis, 45, who had previously trans- 
formed the Times's routine women’s 
page into a sophisticated minidaily on 
modern living styles. 

Lately, too, there has been a great- 
er range in the newspaper's tone. John 
Corry’s thrice-weekly column on moods 
and minutiae of the city is occasionally 
sentimental, but it is fresh, impression- 
istic reportage. With a welcome mini- 
mum of liberation cant, Judy Klemesrud 
and Deirdre Carmody have unearthed 
an impressive number of offbeat stories 
about how women’s lives are changing. 
Lesley Oelsner has done expert law re- 
porting on such complex issues as court 
challenges and sentencing and the ju- 
venile justice system. 

Since New York is still the cultural 
capital of the world, the Times's critics 
understandably exert formidable power 
Theater Critic Clive Barnes can easily 
kill a Broadway play with a negative no- 
tice, which may be the reason why many 
readers find his prolix reviews generally 
far too kind. Ada Louise Huxtable, now 
part of the nine-member editorial board, 
is probably the most influential com- 
mentator on architecture in the coun- 
try. The Times has also broadened its 
cultural reviews to include regular cov- 
erage of rock and other outgrowths of 
the counterculture that would not have 
made its pages a few years back. 

The last decade has not all been tri- 
umph at the 7Jimes. It was badly out- 
distanced by the Washington Post on 
Watergate. Not until the Times in 1972 
hired Seymour Hersh, who first exposed 
the My Lai massacre, did its Washing- 
ton bureau do much in the way of in- 
vestigative reporting. Shrinking profits 
have twice prompted Publisher Arthur 
Ochs (“Punch”) Sulzberger to send som- 
ber Yuletide messages to employees 
warning of economies ahead. Its edito- 
rial staff has been trimmed slightly 





These problems have not substan- 
tially affected the finished product. The 
Times is still the nation’s single most in- 
formative paper, and it is commendably 
blessed with a passion for accuracy in 
things both great and small. If gasoline 
is abbreviated as “gas” in headlines, the 
word is decorously draped with quota- 
tion marks. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Morning (cire. 1,300,000). 

In 1939 the Journal submitted to the 
Pulitzer Prize board a series attacking 
antiquated building codes. The material 
was returned, along with the comment 
that “trade papers are not eligible for 
consideration.” The Journal has out- 
grown its “trade” classification (it final- 
ly won a Pulitzer in 1947), though it is 
obviously a specialty paper for the busi- 
ness and economic community. It has 
also emerged as one of the most distinc- 
tive voices in U.S. daily journalism. The 
Journal's editorial page is the country’s 
most widely quoted source of conserva- 
tive opinion. Its front page has a ca- 
pacity for surprise unmatched by any 
other paper. News and financial items 
are ticked off with smart, bulletin-like 
precision. These columns are bracketed 
by serious financial comment, offbeat 
personality profiles and flights of pop so- 
ciology. In a given week, the Journal's 
left-hand column will take up subjects 
as diverse as the trend toward naming 
rival products in advertising, and the 
not-quite-emerging nation of Afghani- 
stan (Headline: DO THE RUSSIANS 
COVET AFGHANISTAN? IF SO, IT’S HARD 
TO FIGURE WHY). 

Ata time when any self-respecting 
paper must do aggressive investigative 
reporting, the Journal ranks high. Jerry 
Landauer scooped the country last Au- 
gust with the story that Spiro Agnew 
was under criminal investigation. Stan- 
ley Penn has produced major exclusives 
on the tangled finances of Robert Ves- 
co and Howard Hughes. 

The Journal publishes four regional 
editions in nine printing plants across 
the U.S., runs a mammoth and compli- 
cated delivery system to ensure same- 
day service to most subscribers. The 
paper still sticks to line drawings in pref- 
erence to photographs—a tradition that 
happens to be thrifty and that bypasses 
pressure to print glossies of executives. 
In 1972 Managing Editor Frederick 
Taylor outlawed the word “reform” on 
the conservative principle that not all 
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change is for the better. The Journal has 
enormous impact On Its main beat. On 
the day it ran a grim front-page report 
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listing the expected impact of the Arab 
oil boycott, industry by industry, the 
stock market dropped 24 points 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
Morning (circ. 532,000) and Sunday 
(701,671) 

Appearing to speak at schools, Post 
staffers customarily receive standing 


ovations before they utter a word. Such 
celebrity for print journalists is unprec- 
edented, but so is the story to which the 
Post led an indifferent nation. Thanks 
largely to the tireless digging of Water- 
gate Reporters Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein, the Post's work on the na- 
tion’s worst political scandal has won 
awards beyond the staff's counting. But 
obscured by Watergate is the Post's 
broader challenge to the New York 
Times for national pre-eminence. Under 
Executive Editor Ben Bradlee, 52, the 
Post has tripled its 1965 news budget of 
$4,000,000, recruited some major talent 
Bradlee’s news-department staff of 379 
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is still smaller by almost 300 than the 
Times's, but it has a we-try-harder zeal 
In one important respect the Post is 
clearly superior to the New York Times 
its nine editorial writers, led by Editor 
Philip L. Geyelin and Deputy Meg 
Greenfield, produce wise, reasoned, dis- 
passionate commentary. The paper’s po- 
litical staff, under Pulitzer-prizewinning 
Columnist David Broder, is perhaps the 
most knowledgeable in the country 

Less successful is the style section, 
of which Bradlee is quite proud. Actu- 
ally, it is a somewhat erratic blend of 
the good, bad and incongruous. Colum- 
nists Nicholas von Hoffman and Art 
Buchwald are mixed with meandering 
reviews of the arts—plus Ann Landers 
The Post has some trouble serving its 
fragmented local area; it is not only the 
sole morning daily in the District of Co- 
lumbia, its suburban circulation makes 
it the largest morning paper in Mary- 
land and the largest paper—period—in 
Virginia. Publisher Katharine Graham 
has not let the rigors of Watergate cov- 
erage stiffen her sense of humor: “Wher- 
ever I go, someone inevitably declares 
that this has been a banner year for jour- 
nalism and the Post. That’s true, though 
in much the same sense that tropical 
storm Agnes was a great time for di- 
saster agencies.” 
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The basketball team at California’s 
Long Beach State College was flounder- 
ing when Jerry Tarkanian was hired as 
coach six years ago. But Tarkanian 
knew just what to do about the situa- 
tion. With impressive speed he recruit- 
ed new talent and turned out a winner 
his first season. Last spring, when Tar- 
kanian departed for the University of 
Nevada at Las Vegas, he left behind one 
of the top teams in the nation. 

Last week Long Beach learned the 
high price of success. No sooner had the 
N.C.A.A. opened its annual convention in 
San Francisco than the Committee on 
Infractions hit the school with a three- 
year minimum probation in basketball 
and football for violating dozens of as- 
sociation rules. Among the Long Beach 




















































Recruiting: The Athlete Hunting Season Is On 


transgressions: moving One prospect's 
family to a home near the college, of- 
fering another money and jobs for his 
relatives, even repairing one candidate's 
wrecked car. For Long Beach, probation 
means no postseason competition or any 
participation in lucrative TV contracts 
The only comfort was that the N.C.AA 
did not prohibit all further recruiting 

A halt in recruiting would paralyze 
the athletic program at Long Beach or 
almost any school. Yet in recent months 
coaches have warned thal, as pressures 
to win increase, recruiting is getting dan- 
gerously out of control. “You're out there 
trying to sell yourself and the facts about 
your school,” says Texas Football Coach 
Darrell Royal, “and the guy ain’t hear- 
ing a word you're saying. All he’s won- 
dering is when you're going to start talk- 
ing about money.” 

The NCAA, with a full-time staff 
of four investigators—there were only 
two until 1972—clearly cannot police its 
769 member institutions. And the com- 
petition for high school stars, particu- 
larly in football and basketball, gets 
more intense every year. “The go-get- 
ter gets the best man,” says Tarkanian’s 
new colleague, University of Nevada at 
Las Vegas Football Coach Ron Meyer 
“You can't afford to leave a rock un- 
turned.” To lure their victims out and 
get them to sign letters of intent, many 
schools use inducements limited only by 
the imagination of their recruiters 

legal Offers. According to 
N.C.A.A. rules, colleges may offer student- 
athletes nothing beyond tuition, room, 
board, books and $15 a month. In fact. 
many prospects report receiving offers of 
much more. Offensive Tackle Marvin 
Powell, now a freshman at U.S.C., says 
some of the recruiters who came to his 
home town of Fayetteville, N.C., last 
year promised to buy him “anything 
from a Volkswagen to a Cadillac.” Ac- 
cording to Powell—who says U.S.C.’s 
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offer was limited to the chance to play on 
a winning football team—alumni from 
other schools “were always slipping me 
a $100 bill when we shook hands.” 

This year’s top high school basket- 
ball prospect. Moses Malone from Pe- 
tersburg. Va., has been offered cars, a 
campus apartment and money. Jerry 
Eckwood, a fine football prospect from 
Brinkley. Ark., insists he has not been 
tantalized with extra benefits. But sev- 
eral big-time colleges have offered Eck- 
wood’'s coach a job—provided Eckwood 
comes with him 

The most common inducement ts 
free tickets. The N.C.A.A. permits every 
player four tickets to each of his team’s 
games—and then winks at the common 
practice of scalping those tickets. For 
the recent Sugar Bowl, Alabama Split 
End Wayne Wheeler hoped to get $100 
per seat. At Alabama, the custom Is so 
established that there is an unwritten 
rule requiring players who still have 
tickets on Thursdays before games to 
dump them at any price, so that they 
can concentrate on practice 

Flashing Bills. When Football Pros- 
pect Bill Seibolt from Brookline, Mass.. 
visited Ohio State late in 1972, he found 
himself dining with Coach Woody 
Hayes. “I noticed his tie clasp,” recalls 
Seibolt, now a freshman at Penn. * ‘I 
really like that tie clasp, Mr. Hayes,’ I 
said. Before I knew it, Hayes was giv- 
ing it to me.” 

Though Hayes’ gift probably did not 
violate any NCAA. rules, it was symp- 
tomatic of the anything-to-please atmo- 
sphere that suffuses such recruiting vis- 
its. The most seductive sell may be 
offered at the University of Florida, 
where visiting prospects are entertained 
by the “Gator Getters,” a group of co- 
eds organized to escort prospects to 
games, meals and dances. Rumors 
abound that high school athletes court- 
ed by Florida “can’t miss.” 

Though schools are required to 
house and entertain visiting athletes “on 
a scale comparable to that of normal stu- 
dent life.” the rule is widely ignored 
Richard Washington, now a freshman 
basketball player at UCLA, visited half 
a dozen schools as a high school senior 
in Portland, Ore. “They flash you bills 
when you get there.” he reports. “You 
get an expensive room, a player takes 
you to a top restaurant and fixes you up 
with a couple of girls. It’s really nice.” 
Students who travel to Las Vegas for a 
look at the University of Nevada are 
put up at a Strip hotel, given a tab for 
meals, and sometimes receive limited 
gambling money 

Woody Hayes and former Chicago 
Bear Star Gale Sayers (representing his 
alma mater Kansas) both visited Sum- 
mit, N.J., recently—and for good rea- 
son, Summit is the home town of Run- 
ning Back Willie Wilson, one of the East 
Coast's brightest high school football 


GATOR GETTERS WITH PROSPECTS 


stars. The two football celebrities were 
only a part of a 40-man invasion force 
that, according to Wilson’s coach How- 
ie Anderson, lined up “like vacuum 
cleaner salesmen” to see Wilson. 

No place is too remote. After 200 let- 
lers went out to Yankton, S. Dak.. for 
Basketball Player Chad Nelson, some 
recruiters traveled there four or five 
times to make their pitch. Moses Ma- 
lone’s home in Petersburg has become 
a clearinghouse for college coaches, and 
Jerry Eckwood played one of his last 
football games in Brinkley with 50 re- 
cruiters cheering him on. 

Even after a prospect has seen his 
last scout and heard his last offer, he 
still knows no peace. For weeks after re- 
turning from Ohio State, Bill Seibolt 
kept receiving giant postcards with pic- 
tures of the Ohio State stadium. Jerry 
Eckwood could not escape pursuit even 
at his brother's funeral; a recruiter from 
Oklahoma came to pay his respects. 

“The whole thing has been getting 
to me,” complains Willie Wilson. “It's 
hard to do anything or plan anything. 
I've been getting grouchy.” Other pros- 
pects say that they feel guilty if they do 
not satisfy recruiter requests to visit 
schools. Many black athletes have an 
added complaint: recruiters often act as 
if blacks are more susceptible than 
whites to under-the-table deals. “White 
coaches think that since most blacks are 
poor, we'll jump at the money,” says 
Marvin Powell. “*Your mama _ need 
help? Tell her not to worry,” they say.” 
Says Moses Malone: “People who try to 
buy me make me very mad.” 

Slow Reform. The expanding spec- 
trum of recruiting abuses exasperates 
Veteran Penn State Football Coach Joe 
Paterno. “Recruiting is demeaning,” he 
says. “The N.C.A.A. has not in any way 
met its responsibility in policing recruit- 
ing rules.” But what can be done? Pater- 
no suggests that the N.C.A.A. should fol- 
low the “vigilant example of the N.F.L.” 
The N.F.L. has a staff of 28 professional 
investigators checking suspicious prac- 
tices, and has succeeded in keeping pro 
football relatively scandal-free. 

Marquette Basketball Coach Al Mc- 
Guire speaks for other coaches, howev- 
er, when he says that whatever reforms 
are proposed, “individual colleges aren't 
likely to de-escalate until everyone 
does.” That day will not come soon if 
the NCAA. convention is any indica- 
tion. After disciplining Long Beach 
State and two other schools,* the N.C.A.A 
delegates’ only other major recruiting 
decision was to reject a proposal to re- 
strict recruiting contacts with prospects. 
Instead, they voted to let collegiate ath- 
letes play one sport professionally with- 
out losing the right to compete in other 
college sports. The unexpected decision 
hardly seems calculated to dispel the 
play-for-pay attitude that is prevalent on 
sO many campuses. 


Cornell was placed on a years probation for il- 

legally recruiting two hockey players, and Cal 
State-Hayward was disciplined for playing inel- 
igible athletes 
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Prisoners of Sex 


Rachelle McAdam is no ordinary 
girl next door. A former Salt Lake City 
high school teacher, she stands a state- 
ly 5 ft. 11 in. tall and displays a well- 
turned 36-26-35 figure. Eight weeks ago, 
before her operation in San Francisco, 
her name was Richard, and she was a 
man, twice married and twice divorced. 

McAdam is one of about 1,500 tran- 
sexuals in the U.S. who have changed 
their sex by surgery. Because most sex- 
change operations are done confidenti- 
ally, the exact number is hard to de- 
termine. But the trend is clear: about 
700 such operations were performed last 
year, double the rate of the year before. 

Transexuals, of whom there are per- 
haps 10,000 in the US., are not to be 
confused with homosexuals and trans- 
vestites. Classic transexuals are born 
with the anatomy of one sex but suffer 
from a total, lifelong identification with 
the other, perhaps influenced by prena- 
tal hormone disturbances. Transexuals 
generally disdain association with 
professed homosexuals. Unlike trans- 
vestites, they do not dress in clothes of 
the opposite gender for erotic stimula- 
tion, but simply because they feel more 
comfortable that way. 

Careful Screening. Though the 
first modern medically supervised sex- 
change operation took place in Europe 
in 1930, transexual surgery did not at- 
tract wide notice until the transforma- 
tion of a former G.I. named George Jor- 
gensen to Christine* in 1952. In 1966 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
opened its Gender Identity Clinic, hav- 
ing the year before performed its first 
complete transexual operation. Univer- 
sity hospitals at Minnesota, Stanford, 
Northwestern, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Virginia and a few others 
soon followed suit. 

In Stanford's Gender Dysphoria 
Program, headed by Psychiatrist Nor- 
man Fisk and Plastic Surgeon Donald 
Laub, applicants for surgery are care- 
fully screened. For those who doctors 
feel could benefit from an operation, at 
least a full year of hormonal therapy is 
prescribed: estrogens and progestins to 
enlarge the breasts and soften the skin 
on men, and androgens to deepen the 
voices and stimulate beards on women. 

During their hormone therapy, pa- 
tients are asked to adopt the character- 
istics of their new gender. Transexual 
men don dresses, wear makeup, live and 
work as women. Transexual women 
wear men’s clothes and live as men. Af- 
ter a year, if doctors judge the adjust- 
ment to new life-styles a success, sur- 
gery is performed. 

Procedures and costs differ from 
hospital to hospital. The male-to-female 
operation, which costs from $3,000 to 


"Jorgensen, 47, now lives near Los Angeles and 
lectures on transexuality at colleges across the US 
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$5,000, is by far the easier and more sat- 
isfactory. After amputation of the penis 
and testicles, an artificial vagina is cre- 
ated, using scrotal or penile tissue or skin 
grafts from the thigh or hip. Because the 
penile tissue is still sensitive, male-to-fe- 
male transexuals may experience or- 
gasm, though of course pregnancy is 
impossible. 

Less than half as many operations 
are requested by women as by men. Ac- 
cording to Johns Hopkins Medical Psy- 
chologist John Money, the preponder- 
ance of men transexuals reflects the fact 
that men are far more vulnerable to psy- 
chosexual disorders than women. More- 
over, female-to-male operations are 
more difficult, more lengthy and more 
costly (up to $12,000). Breasts are re- 
moved, a hysterectomy performed, and 
in some cases a miniature penis is cre- 
ated by freeing the clitoris from its con- 
nective tissue. In others, skin grafts and 
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McADAM (INSET) & THE NEW RACHELLE 
The last, irrevocable step was taken. 


silicone forms are used to create a penis 
which may bring a sexual partner to or- 
gasm but has no sensation in itself. 

Their own sexual satisfaction, how- 
ever, is often less important to tran- 
sexuals than the desire to match their 
bodies to the gender with which they 
identify. The major psychological prob- 
lem after surgery, according to Dr. Fisk, 
is that in spite of careful counseling, “ex- 
pectations are often way out of line with 
reality.” For those who want to keep 
their operation a secret, there is also the 
chronic tension that goes along with the 
fear of discovery and exposure. 

Keeping a job or getting a new one 
is also difficult. When Rachelle Mc- 
Adam appeared before school author- 
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ities in a dress, she was given two op- 
tions: “Resign or be fired.” She resigned 
Many transexuals marry and adopt chil- 
dren, but there are often legal difficul- 
ties, especially in states that forbid sex 
changes on birth certificates. 

Even so, more Americans want tran- 
sexual surgery than are accepted by U:S. 
hospitals; many of them have gone 
abroad for operations. In Casablanca, 
more than 700 sex-change operations on 
patients from 17 to 70 have been per- 
formed over the past 15 years by Dr 
Georges Burou, who specializes in the 
male-to-female type. Most of his pa- 
tients have usually lived as women long 
before they go to Casablanca to take 
what he calls “the last, irrevocable step.” 
But, insists Dr. Burou, a plain-speaking 
Frenchman: “I don’t change men into 
women. I transform male genitals into 
genitals that have a female aspect. All 
the rest is in the patient's mind.” 
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Social Survival Kit 


Looking for a good karate school? 
An all-woman rock-’n’-roll band? An 
instructive gynecological slide show? 
Seek no further. Everything for the lib- 
erated woman, from stick-fighting man- 
uals to plumbing schools, has now been 
inventoried in an oversize 223-page pa- 
perback titled The New Woman's Sur- 
vival Catalog (Coward, McCann & Geo- 
ghegan/Berkley Publishing Co.; $5). 

Patterned after the popular Whole 
Earth Catalog, the new survival man- 
ual tells readers where to get informa- 
tion about feminist credit unions, how 
to start feminist study groups, where to 
get radio air time for movement pro- 
grams, and how to file a complaint with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. For women moving to the coun- 
try, there are the names of magazines 
covering animal hoof trimming and goat 
breeding. There is also the perfect gift 
for the unenlightened boss or boy friend: 
a male-chauvinist-pig pincushion—with 
initials. 

As well as a rather bewildering buy- 
ing guide, the catalogue is a yardstick 
that shows how far into America’s heart- 
land the women’s liberation movement 
has traveled. There are listings for a fem- 
inist printing press in Iowa City, Iowa, 
a women’s theater group in Atlanta, Ga., 
and 102 U'S. cities and towns that have 
information centers for local feminist 
activities. To write the book, the authors, 
former Columbia University Teachers 
Susan Rennie, 33, and Kirsten Grim- 
stad, 29, took a 12,000-mile tour of the 
U.S. They then illustrated, typeset and 
assembled the book with the help of 
friends in a six-room Manhattan apart- 
ment. More than 70,000 copies have 
been sold since publication in Novem- 
ber, and a second printing is planned. 
As for the editors, they have set up a 
trust fund to channel 20% of their roy- 
alties back into the women’s movement. 
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Flop of the Century? 


In the shivering cold atop Manhat- 
tan’s Empire State Building last week, 
a hardy band of amateur astronomers 
were asked by a television interviewer 
what they thought of Kohoutek’s com- 
et. “Flop of the century!” they agreed 
unanimously. At a comet party near 
Chicago, Astronomer J. Allen Hynek 
explained away the weak drink that he 
was serving his 800 guests. “A fake 
punch for a fake comet,” he said. 

The celestial object that had been 
widely billed as “the comet of the cen- 
tury” had indeed turned out to be a dis- 
appointing dud. Looking with unaided 
eye into the southwest sky after sunset, 
most observers in well-lighted, smoggy 
metropolitan areas could find no trace 
of Kohoutek. Even with binoculars, they 
saw only a faint smudge near the bright 
planets Venus and Jupiter. From their 
orbital vantage, the Skylab astronauts 
found that the comet had suddenly be- 
come bewilderingly faint; only a few 
days before, they had enthusiastically 
described it as glowing “yellow and or- 
ange, just like a flame.” 

Sticky Glue. Some NASA astrono- 
mers speculated that the sun’s heat 
might have baked the comet's exterior 
into a kind of “sticky glue” that pre- 
vented some of the cometary dust and 
gas from boiling off. University of Ar- 
izona Astronomer Elizabeth Roemer, 
for one, found this theory improbable. 
Comets, she explained, are too gaseous 
and fragile to develop such a crust. Oth- 
er astronomers suggested that Kohou- 
tek, a “virgin” comet making its first 
approach to the inner part of the solar 
system and never before exposed to the 
warmth of the sun, had flared up brief- 
ly when its more volatile materials 
boiled off. It was that early glow, ob- 
served when the comet was still as far 
away as Jupiter, that raised astrono- 
mers’ expectations. 

For all its fadeout from public view, 
Comet Kohoutek was far from a scien- 
tific disappointment. About a month 
after they had detected methyl cyanide 
molecules in the comet's head, radio as- 
tronomers atop Kitt Peak last week re- 
ported picking up the “signature” of hy- 
drogen cyanide molecules in radio waves 
from Kohoutek. The discovery has dual 
significance. Both molecules have been 
found in the clouds of gases and dust in 
the vast reaches between the stars; thus 
their presence in the comet lends strong 
support to the theory that comets were 
formed from the same interstellar ma- 
terial out of which the solar system was 
born. In addition, because both mole- 
cules decompose into simpler molecules 
unless they are frozen, their detection 
helps confirm the most commonly ac- 
cepted idea about comets: they are little 
more than giant icebergs made up of fro- 
zen gases and dust 
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The Game of Life 


Computer time is a precious com- 
modity to scientists and engineers; the 
speed and capacious memory of the gi- 
ant electronic brains are vital to oper- 
ations as varied as space navigation and 
supermarket inventory control. Yet de- 
spite the crush at major computer cen- 
ters on both sides of the Atlantic, more 
and more expensive computer time 
these days is being devoted to a decep- 
tively simple game called “Life.” Un- 
like most games, Life does not require 
an opponent; it is played not to win but 
to provide participants with an endless 
series of unexpected patterns that often 
seem to have a life of their own. 

Genetic Laws. Computer special- 
ists everywhere have developed such a 
mania for Life that millions of dollars 
in illicit computer time may have al- 
ready been wasted by the game’s grow- 
ing number of addicts. This week Life 
reached maturity when a paper discuss- 
ing its problems and potential was on 
the agenda at a major computer con- 
ference in Washington, D.C. 

Invented in 1970 by a Cambridge 
University mathematician named John 
Horton Conway and popularized by 
Mathematical Games Expert Martin 
Gardner in the pages of Scientific Amer- 
ican, Life is a kind of solitaire played 
by one person on a checkerboard or 
graph paper, or indeed any gridlike 
field that contains adjoining squares of 


equal size. The playing pieces, or coun- 
ters, are chips (any number) that are 
placed at random on squares across the 
board. They are then manipulated by 
what Conway calls his three “genetic 
laws”—for birth, death and survival. 
Under the Law of Birth, each empty 
square adjoined by three—no more, no 
fewer—counters on neighboring squares 
will yield a new counter in the next 
move, or “generation.” Thus configura- 
tion 1 becomes 2. The Law of Death is 


1 a 


more complex. Each counter with only 
one piece, or none, adjacent to it dies of 
isolation and is removed. Thus 3 be- 


comes 4 and in the next generation 5. 
In addition, each counter with four 


or more immediate 
neighbors dies of 
overpopulation, as 
in 6, which be- 
| comes 7.* Under 
| the Law of Survival, 
where conditions do 
| not lead to either 


6 7 





birth or death, each counter with two 
or three neighbors simply survives, as 
in configuration 8. , 
When all of the 
laws have been ap- | 
plied to the first | | | 
placement of the || _@ 
chips, the move, or —; 
generation, is com- 
pleted. Then the 
next generation ap- 
plies the laws of Life 
to the newly formed pattern. The game 
goes on through a succession of gener- 
ations until all of the pieces die off, 


*In actual play, this variation would also result in 
the creation of two new counters (shown in dif- 
ferent colors) under the simultaneous operation 
of the Law of Birth 
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a stable pattern is reached, or the coun- 
ters can move no further because of lim- 
its of the board. 

Though Life is rewarding enough 
when played manually, it takes on an 
added dimension when played on the 
computer, which causes the varied pat- 
terns to unfold much more rapidly. The 
computer can either place the counters 
at random or follow the operator's place- 
ment instructions. Readily programmed 
to obey Life’s rules, it can then perform 
the necessary calculations in a flash and 
display the changing patterns on a cath- 
ode ray tube, providing a remarkable ka- 
leidoscopic show. Sometimes the coun- 
ters quickly settle into what Conway 
calls “still lifes’—stable, unchang- 
ing figures, including those known in 
the game’s already , 
rich jargon as “bee- 
hives,” 9, “snakes,” 

10 or “long ships,” 


11. At other times ss 
the patterns may Sen 
pulse, like the “traf- 
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patterns 12 and 13. Other figures, in- 
cluding “gliders” and “spaceships,” ac- 
tually move across the board. Some seem 
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to leave clouds of debris behind in their 
travels (“puffer trains’) or climb in a di- 
agonal line (“fuses”) and give off 
clusters of “sparks.” One of the 
more unusual shapes to emerge in 
Life’s repertory of patterns is the 
“Cheshire cat,” 14. 


It gradually chang- 14 
es and shrinks un- g 2 
til, after six gener- sess 
ations, only the 
“grin,” 15, is left. sess 
Finally it reaches a sees 
Stable pattern: a 
“paw print,” 16, 
15 16 
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Countless computers from Cam- 
bridge to M.I.T. to Caltech have been 
programmed to play Life, sometimes to 
the chagrin of those in charge of the cost- 
ly machines. Martin Gardner tells of one 
computer specialist who has a special 
panic button under his desk: whenever 
a supervisor comes into the room, the 
specialist can wipe the display screen 
clean; later, after the supervisor has left, 
the computer can reach into its mem- 
ory and pick up the game exactly where 
it left off. Nor are Americans or Brit- 
ons the only ones addicted. Gardner has 
gotten inquiries about Life from as far 
off as Moscow, New Delhi and Tokyo. 

Primordial Broth. Enthusiasm is so 
high that “lifenatics” have taken to ex- 
changing their discoveries in a quarter- 
ly newsletter, “Lifeline,” published by 
Life Buff Robert T. Wainwright, a com- 
puter specialist in Wilton, Conn. Sam- 
ple report: “I wanted to find a pattern 
that would blow up, a bomb that cre- 
ates a spectacular explosion when the 
lit fuse burns down.” Wainwright him- 
self works hard in his spare time on ex- 
tending the limits of Life. The paper he 
presented at this week’s 1974 Winter 
Simulation Conference discussed how 
the game can imitate creation. Acting 
like molecules in the primordial broth 
out of which real life may have orig- 
inated on the young Earth, some Life 
forms actually yield self-replicating pat- 
terns that continue to reproduce as long 
as there is space for them to grow. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The Midas Mansion 


What costs more than the Krupp 
diamond or a drawing by Rembrandt? 
Answer: a lonely homestead tucked 
away in the sylvan woodlands of New 
Jersey. Though there is nothing so 
gauche as a FOR SALE sign on the front 
lawn of this brand-new, Mediterranean- 
style villa, the hunt is on for a buyer. 
The price tag: a cool $1,000,000. 

At that cost, the lavish mansion, of- 
fered by the Smoke Rise Co. of New Jer- 
sey, is probably the most expensive new 
house ever put on sale by a developer 
in the U.S. Fronted by an electrically 
heated moat guaranteed not to freeze 
up in winter, the white stucco, three- 
story villa has 25 rooms, including a tem- 
perature-controlled wine cellar for 
10,000 bottles, a gymnasium, dance hall, 
his-and-her saunas, and a master bed- 
room suite complete with a 10-ft. whirl- 
pool bath 

Scattered liberally throughout the 
palatial pad are some $200,000 worth 
of marble columns, doorways and Stairs, 
and an ample supply of golden bath- 
room fixtures, Beneath the veneer of Old 
World elegance, the house has the very 
latest in electronic gadgetry: radiant 
wires heat up at the mere touch of a toe 
on a bathroom floor; an intercom sys- 
tem connects every room. 

The estate’s 6% wooded acres bor- 
der on a private lake (stocked. of course, 
with trout and bass), and the property 
includes a swimming pool and a bar- 
becue pit big enough to broil a hippo. Fu- 
ture owners have access to the 55-horse 
stable, the 20 miles of bridle paths, trap- 
and skeet-shooting facilities of Smoke 
Rise—a private, walled and guarded 
community for the well-to-do located 
some 25 miles from Manhattan. 

George Foley, president of the 
Smoke Rise Co., is confident that there 
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are plenty of tycoons around with 
enough money for his remarkable man- 
sion. “We're not concerned about there 
being enough affluent potential buyers,” 
he insists. “Our problem is selectivity.” 
At week’s end, though, the house that 
has everything was lacking just one 
thing to make ita home: a buyer. 


Down at the Heels 


There is always a new slant in wom- 
en’s shoes. Sky-high stiletto heels and 
the tiptoe look gave way to relatively 
level, short-heeled pumps, walking shoes 
and flats. Heels reared up once again 
with the platform look, which is still rid- 
ing high. But now the heel has actually 
dropped below the toes in a new kind 
of footwear: the odd-looking clodhop- 
pers known toa growing band of sole sis- 
ters (and brothers) as Earth Shoes 

In some 40 shops across the coun- 
try that specialize in Earth Shoes, more 
and more shoppers—including such ce- 
lebrities as Mark Spitz, James Coburn 
and Tony Curtis—are competing for 
limited supplies of clumpy footwear that 
defies most principles of shoemaking. 
Instead of sloping downward to the toe. 
the heel of the Earth Shoe is approx- 
imately one-half inch lower than the for- 
ward part. The rubber sole, in turn, grad- 
ually thickens in the direction of the toe, 
elevating the front of the foot and leav- 
ing the wearer balancing on his heels. 
“Its like walking barefoot on a soft. 
sandy beach,” says Raymond Jacobs, 
US. distributor of the footwear. 

Jacobs has no problem boosting his 
product, despite its price (sandals, shoes 
and boots sell for between $23.50 and 
$42.50 per pair); buyers constantly tout 
the comfort of Earth Shoes. “They are 
about all we wear,” says Malibu House- 
wife Joan Lloyd. “My corkie platforms 
are now just taking up room in the clos- 


et.” Frank Palermo, 27, of Rye, N.Y. 
notes that his Earth Shoes did what four 
years at the Air Force Academy in Col- 
orado could not do: teach him to stand 
up straight. The curious, heels-down 
construction forces the wearer to lean 
backward more, and thus to tuck in the 
belly and bottom and Straighten the 
spine. Some fanatic converts claim that 
Earth Shoes cure bunions and even stim- 
ulate blood circulation. Podiatrists have 
yet to weigh in with a verdict, but Earth 
Shoes seem far less dangerous than plat- 
forms, which have caused countless 
sprains and fractures. Most wearers ad- 
mit, however, that the first few weeks 
can be uncomfortable. Earth Shoe rook- 
ies often complain of aching calves and 
thighs and a slowed-down gait 

Soft Terrain. Earth Shoes owe their 
appearance in the US. to Jacobs’ wife 
Eleanor, who first came across them in 
a small Copenhagen shop. “I tried them 
on and immediately my sore back felt 
better,” she says. That discovery led the 
Jacobses to track down the shoe's de- 
signer, Anne Kalso, a yoga teacher who 
had for years observed the effects of 
shoes on posture. On a trip to South 
America she confirmed a favorite the- 
ory: lower heels mean better carriage 
The Brazilian Indians, she decided, 
owed their erect stance to long years of 
sinking barefoot heels into soft terrain 
Returning to Denmark, she perfected a 
primitive version of today’s shoe and 
tested it herself on 500-mile hikes. 

After talking Kalso into granting 
him U.S. distribution rights, Jacobs 
Opened the Manhattan shop in 1970 
Later he opened four more and award- 
ed dealerships to 35 other owners, 20 of 
them in the past year. “It's not just a 
business, it’s a life-style,” explains E|- 
eanor Jacobs. “Most of our shop own- 
ers, as well as customers, are into things 
like yoga and vegetarian eating.” They 
are also totally into their strange foot- 
wear. “When I got married last week- 
end,” confesses Albie Sikirdji, a Bronx 
student, “I wore my Earth Shoes.” 


RACANNE RUBENSTEIN 





KALSO EARTH SHOES 
Like walking barefoot. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


WAGES 


Seeking A Pound of Flesh 


American industry has been blessed 
lately with a rare interlude of labor 
peace. The average wage-and-benefit in- 
crease granted by big employers last 
year was 7.6%, compared with the Nix- 
on Administration's 6.2% guideline, and 
latest figures on the number of days lost 
to strikes are the lowest since 1964. Now, 
however, union leaders and company 
negotiators are bracing for a rough year 
of bargaining. Last week Labor Secre- 
tary Peter Brennan, a former construc- 
tion-union chieftain, gave a hint of the 
future. “Workers are entitled to a fair 
share of the spoils,” he said. “Workers 
will be looking for their pound of flesh 
—and I’m not saying they are wrong.” 

Contracts covering some 5,250,000 
workers, about a half-million more than 
last year, come up for renegotiation this 
year in major industries: steel, alumi- 
num, coal, aerospace, communications 
and railroads. Workers will be trying to 
catch up with the speediest inflation 
since the end of World War II. Con- 
sumer prices increased by more than 8% 
during 1973, and toward the end of the 
year they were roaring at an annual pace 
of nearly 10%. 

Lost Ground. As a resull, many 
workers are worse off in real terms 
Some will have to press for wage increas- 
es simply to restore ground lost last year 
to rising prices; all would need a raise 
of 7% or so to insulate them against this 
year’s expected inflation. “It’s going to 
be a busy year because we have a lot of 
catching up to do,” says Jerry Wurf, 
president of the half-million-member 
American Federation of State, County 


and Municipal Employees. “The Amer- 
ican worker has waited patiently while 
the Nixon Administration has whittled 
and diddled with the economy. We're 
through waiting.” 

Union men were caught flat-footed 
by the magnitude of last year’s inflation. 
After a relatively moderate 3.3% rise in 
consumer prices during 1972, they felt 
it safe to play along with the Admin- 
istration’s wage-and-benefit guidelines. 
Unions did not want to take the rap if 
the Administration’s policies failed, and 
any large wage packages ran the risk of 
being cut down by the Cost of Living 
Council. Instead, labor concentrated on 
noneconomic issues—limiting compul- 
sory overtime and improving plant con- 
ditions—and lobbied in Congress for 
pension reform and federally sponsored 
health insurance. For many unions, 
those noneconomic issues will probably 
become a lower priority this year. 

In many industries, workers are 
looking for contract provisions that will 
protect them against energy-related lay- 
offs. The Teamsters will likely push for 
a reopening of its not-yet-expired con- 
tracts with trucking companies, now 
that the 55-m.p.h. nationwide speed lim- 
it threatens to reduce truck drivers’ in- 
comes, The Air Line Pilots Association 
has threatened work slowdowns if more 
members are laid off due to the jet fuel 
shortage. 

Probably the most significant nego- 
tiations of the year will begin this month 
between the United Steelworkers, head- 
ed by I.W. Abel, and ten big steel com- 
panies. In an experiment that could 
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change the future shape of collective 
bargaining, the union has agreed in ad- 
vance not to strike. The companies, in 
return, will pay every worker a $150 bo- 
nus this year, grant an additional 3% 
pay increase for each year of the new 
contract and continue an unlimited cost- 
of-living escalator clause. Any issues left 
unresolved by April 15 will be submit- 
ted to compulsory arbitration by a panel 
of one union representative, one man- 
agement man and three mutually 
agreed-upon outsiders. 

Less Stockpiling. Abel wanted that 
novel arrangement because, when con- 
tract talks approached in the past, steel- 
makers and users typically amassed 
huge stockpiles as a hedge against a 
strike. When an agreement was won af- 
ter anything less than a walkout, thou- 
sands of workers were laid off until the 
stockpiles were depleted. Steel execu- 
tives were also eager to end that pat- 
tern of speedup and slowdown. Their 
furnaces were not being used efficiently, 
and customers were turning more and 
more to foreign steel to help build pre- 
strike stockpiles. 

Leaders of other labor unions view 
the steelworkers’ agreement with a mix- 
ture of hope and caution. AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany is opposed to an 
absolute no-strike promise, but would fa- 
vor a temporary strike-free period after 
a contract expires. If major issues re- 
main unresolved after, say, a year of fur- 
ther bargaining, then the union would 
be free to strike. “When you get a strike, 
you got a hell of a lot to lose,” he says. 
“I think the steelworkers’ plan is really 
a breakthrough.” 

The outcome of the rest of this year’s 
bargaining load still depends largely 
upon the fate of the Administration's 
economic controls. If formal wage guide- 
lines are ended or greatly eased, some 
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DENTSU’S NAKAHATA 





STAFFERS AT WORK IN TOKYO HEADQUARTERS 


Storming Fuji for Hitachi, Toshiba and a line of men’s cosmetics. 


newspapers and magazines are dropping 
pages, and broadcasting hours are be- 
ing cut after midnight. The crunch will 
be a major test for Yoshichika Naka- 
hata, 63, who, after 39 years with al- 
most every department from television 
accounts to art and copy, was named 
Dentsu’s president in November. Not- 
ed more for administrative skill than for 
creative flair, Nakahata vows to lead the 
company with “the energy of a roaring 
tiger.” 

Dreamy Clout. At Dentsu, that 
could be more than mere hyperbole. The 
diligence of the 5,000-person work force 
is legendary, and the lights of the agen- 
cy’s 15-story glass-and-concrete head- 
quarters near Tokyo's Ginza regularly 
glow late into the night. Competing ad- 
men joke that “the first people on the 
streets each morning are the ragpickers 
—and Dentsu men hurrying to work.” 
In seeking new business, the firm’s ac- 
count execulives are the most aggressive 
in Japan; they often refer to calls on pro- 
spective clients as attacks. Each sum- 
mer a group of Dentsu workers climbs 
en masse to the top of Mount Fuji. No 
sooner do the panting executives reach 
the summit than they crowd into the 
mountaintop post office to send greet- 
ing cards to clients 

Dentsu gets only 3% of its business 
outside Japan, but it wields the kind of 
clout over its home market that Amer- 
ican admen can only dream about. The 
agency places about a quarter of all the 
print ads in Japan and four out of every 
five rich prime-time TV commercials 
Of its 5,000 or so competitors, the clos- 
est rival is the Hakuhodo agency, which 
has billings of less than $3,000,000. One 
reason for Dentsu’s pre-eminence: be- 
cause of its money, drive and just plain 
bigness. it can buy up prime print space 
and broadcast time months in advance, 
leaving only crumbs for its competitors. 

Founded in 1902 as a news service, 
Dentsu did not shift into advertising in 
earnest until the mid-1930s. The cali- 
ber of that era’s ads is summed up in a 
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Dentsu candy promotion, which showed 
the silhouette of a Japanese bomber over 
China under the headline: EVEN OUR 
WILD EAGLES TAKE ALONG MORINAGA 
CARAMEL ON BOMBING RUNS 

After the war, Dentsu got a running 
lead on its rivals by quickly adopting 
proven U.S. ad techniques, including the 
account-executive system and market 
analysis. Even today, when visiting 
US. agencies, its representatives come 
equipped with tape recorders and cam- 
eras to sop up every bit of information 
Many Dentsu promotions bear Madison 
Avenue’s imprint, using such celebrities 
as David Niven to promote men’s cos- 
metics, Arnold Palmer to sell golf togs 
and the Osmond Brothers to push soft 
drinks. 

The client-agency relationship in 
Japan is generally far more enduring 
than in the U.S., and there is not much 
shifting of accounts. Competing compa- 
nies often use the same agency to cre- 
ate their ads, an impossible conflict of 
interest for U.S. corporations, which de- 
mand unswerving devotion from their 
ad firms. Dentsu, for example, creates 
ads for three major appliance companies 
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(Matsushita, Toshiba and Hitachi) by 
farming the accounts out to different of- 
fices, which compete against each other 
The arrangement works. 

Even so, some American admen be- 
lieve that Dentsu’s methods would fal- 
ter in the more competitive markets of 
the U.S. and Europe. That contention 
may soon be tested. Having gained al- 
most as much control as they can in their 
home market, Dentsu officials are se- 
riously considering more actively ex- 
panding their business overseas 


NATIONALIZATION 


Carrying a Small Stick 


Just as the U.S. has given up gun- 
boat diplomacy in international politics. 
it is also setting aside the old big-stick 
approach in international economics 
Until recently, when a foreign govern- 
ment nationalized U.S. companies, 
Washington retaliated by pressuring the 
World Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund and other agencies to with- 
hold credits from the offending nation 
This approach, known as the Connally 
Doctrine, after former Treasury Secre- 
tary John Connally, is being replaced 
by the ameliorative tactics of Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, who preaches 
negotiation instead of confrontation. 

The shift became most visible after 
Peru's leftist military government on 
Jan. | seized the U.S.-owned Cerro de 
Pasco Corp. The U.S. Government's re- 
sponse to the takeover of the largest min- 
ing company in Peru was discreet si- 
lence. Instead, quiet negotiations over 
compensation are going on in Lima be- 
tween U.S. and Peruvian government 
representatives. 

The negotiator whom President 
Nixon sent to Peru is James R. Greene, 
a Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. se- 
nior vice president who holds a Ph.D 
in economics and has been a US. for- 
eign service officer in Latin America. 
The talks that he has been involved in 
concern not only Cerro but units of at 
least ten other U.S. companies that ei- 
ther have been nationalized or stand to 
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be. In separate meetings with Cerro, the 
Peruvians had offered the company only 
$12 million, though the firm’s Peruvian 
unit had sales of $159 million and prof- 
its of $16.6 million from its copper, lead, 
silver and zinc mines for the first nine 
months of 1973. Provided that there is 
a sweetening of those terms. and terms 
for the other companies, Greene is said 
to have told the Peruvians that their ap- 
plications for loans at the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank would be welcomed. Ad- 


EYECATCHERS 


Crocker’s New Asset 


Emmett G. Solomon, the courtly 
64-year-old chairman of San Francisco's 
Crocker Bank, presented his board with 
a hand-picked successor last August. 
Not surprisingly. the candidate was Les- 
ter Peacock, 43, the bank's president and 
a fellow traditionalist, who seemed par- 
ticularly interested in bankerly deco- 
rum. Peacock once remarked to his as- 
sociates: “No gentleman ever wears 
brown shoes.” The bank’s board turned 
Peacock down flat because Crocker’s 
pin-stripe conservatism had simply not 
been paying off. While more innovative, 
bolder California banks 
were gaining ground, the 
earnings of Crocker, the 
nation’s 14th largest 
bank, were declining. 

Peacock retired to 
his ranch in Texas, 
and Chairman Solomon 
went head-hunting. Last 
week, with the board's 
enthusiastic approval, he 
introduced his catch—a 
big one. Thomas R. Wil- 
cox, 57, former vice 
chairman of New York’s 
First National City Bank, will succeed 
Solomon as Crocker’s chairman and 
chief executive on April 30. 

As if to signify a change in style, Wil- 
cox showed up at the bank dressed in 
tweeds and—yes—brown shoes. He is an 
aggressive manager who has fought his 
way right to the very top. In 1934, while 
taking night courses at New York Uni- 
versity, he began at Citibank as a mes- 
senger boy (weekly salary: $13.25). His 
drive and talent impressed his bosses so 
much that they gave him a fellowship 
to Princeton. He graduated cum laude 
in economics. 

Ruggedly handsome, articulate and 
self-confident, “Tommy” Wilcox rose 
fast. He headed the bank’s branch-ex- 
pansion program in New York City and 
—perhaps recalling his own humble or- 
igins—was especially helpful in getting 
black businesses started. His only set- 
back came in 1967 when he lost to Wal- 
ter B. Wriston in a competition for chair- 
manship of the US.’s second largest 
bank. Not being No. | cramped him, 
though, and Wilcox quit in 1971 to join 
the investment firm of Blyth, Eastman, 
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ditionally, there are reports in Lima of 
US. banks’ offering Peru a large ten- 
year credit line at 11% interest; Greene 
denies any connection with such an of- 
fer The betting in Peru is that Pres- 
ident Juan Velasco Alvarado will accept 
some agreement in a month or so. 
According to the usually reliable 
weekly Peruvian Times, Cerro will prob- 
ably collect $65 or $70 million against 
its claims of $145 million. In addition, 
W.R. Grace & Co. is expected to get 


Dillon & Co. There, says a friend, he 
turned down “about 50,000 job offers.” 
Then Crocker offered him an irresistible 
challenge. Gauging Wilcox’s reputation, 
one Crocker banker looks ahead and 
says, “A lot of people here will have to 
start working hard again.” 


Ballplayer’s Tough Inning 


I. (for Ignatius) John Billera recalls 
that when he became chief of US. In- 
dustries, Inc., in 1965, the conglomerate 
was so troubled that “we were just one 
step ahead of the sheriff.” He brought 
prosperity by acquiring more than 100 
small and medium-sized companies, in 
fields as diverse as mobile home man- 
ufacturing and secretarial training. Be- 
cause Billera kept the old owners on as 
presidents of their companies, while he 
and the Manhattan staff controlled 
financing and planning, he called U.S.I. 
“a confederation of states.” Lately, re- 
bellion has been rum- 
bling in some of those 
states. 

Billera, an Italian 
immigrant’s son who 
was a semipro base- 
ball player before 
shifting to finance, 
had made so many 
small acquisitions 
that he had trouble 
controlling them all. 
Earnings faded from 
$81 million in 1972 to 
$66 million in 1973 
and the firm’s shares plunged from a 
1972 high of $28.25 to $7.50 last week. 
Some of the presidents formed a dissi- 
dent group; they controlled 3% of the 
stock and threatened to start a proxy 
fight in hopes of raising their share 
to 25%. 

The dissidents complained that they 
have no real say in top management, 
and called on U.S.I. to improve the com- 
panies that it already owns instead of 
buying more firms. Like all resourceful 
men, Billera, 61, knows when to strike 
a compromise. He has already appoint- 
ed five U.S.I. division presidents, none 
of them dissidents, to the board of di- 
rectors. That, together with some as yet 
unannounced additional concessions, 
seems to have calmed some of the reb- 
els. If their fellows agree. they hinted 
last week, they will drop the campaign 
against Billera 
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$35 million of the $65 million that it 
Says its soon-to-be-nationalized paper 
and chemical plants are worth. Six com- 
panies that own fish-meal plants, among 
them Heinz and General Mills, are like- 
ly to divide a $24 million settlement on 
their total claim of $35 to $40 million. 
In all, Peru reportedly will pay US. 
companies some $130 million on claims 
of twice that amount, which amounts 
to a fat settlement by the usual stan- 
dards of nationalization 
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Retailer’s Hard Words 


Besides being chairman of the big 
May Department Stores Co., Stanley J 
Goodman, 63, is a crisp tennis player, a 
wine connoisseur and a good enough 
“living-room” violinist to have played 
with Isaac Stern and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. To all these talents, Goodman 
added another last week. Addressing the 
annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association, he proved 
to be a candid critic of something he 
knows well and loves deeply—Ameri- 
can business. 

Goodman cited polls showing that 
only 29% of the public has confidence 
in business today. The problem goes be- 
yond a simple rejection of the Estab- 
lishment or a distrust of growth that pro- 
vides too much quantity and too little 
quality, he said. A more basic explana- 
tion is that business has “an almost un- 
broken record of opposing legislation 
that the public thinks is good. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Acts, the 
Securities Exchange Act—we 
fought every one and lost.” 

Watergate has harmed busi- 
ness’s image. “I shudder to think 
what a public-opinion survey tak- 
en today would score on business 
motives and integrity. Now on top 
of all this, the energy crisis raises 
doubts as to how good business is 
in planning its own sphere.” 
Goodman also criticized retailers 
for selling shoddy products and ignor- 
ing employees’ needs to find meaning 
in their work. If business is again to be- 
come “a creative force in our lives,” 
Goodman concluded, it must learn that 
“what's good for people is good for 
business.” 

Why did he make such an un- 
expected speech? Well, 
says Goodman, “we re- 
tailers spend our time 
watching the public 
We're closest to the con- 
sumer, and should be the 
most responsive. I also 
have a 23-year-old son, 
and others have young- 
sters, too. I know how 
they feel about business 
and about the world. We 
have to confront those 
attitudes.” 
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Spaced Out 


THE COSMIC CONNECTION 

An Extraterrestrial Perspective 

by CARL SAGAN 

288 pages. Anchor Press. $7.95. 


COMMUNICATION WITH EXTRATERRESTRIAL 
INTELLIGENCE (CETI) 

Edited by CARL SAGAN 

428 pages. The MIT Press. $10. 


Questioned recently about what he 
thought any strange creature who 
stepped out of a flying saucer might look 
like, a celebrated astronomer quipped: 
“A miniature Carl Sagan.” It was not a 
bad guess. Exobiologist Sagan has long 
been the prime advocate and perennial 
gadfly for planetary exploration. He is 
also this country’s leading believer in the 
possibility of communicating with civ- 
ilizations on other worlds. With Soviet 


EXOBIOLOGIST CARL SAGAN 


Astronomer LS. Shklovskii, Sagan wrote 
Intelligent Life in the Universe, a recent 
book that presents the classic argument 
for the existence of life elsewhere in the 
universe. As the current director of plan- 
etary studies at Cornell, Sagan happily 
creates scientific scenarios in terms of 
possibility, rather than strict probability. 
(The late Gerard Kuiper [TIME, Jan. 7], 
for years director of Chicago’s Yerkes 
Observatory, once remarked: “Carl 
doesn’t want to be confused by the 
facts.””) 

To Sagan, it is scientifically possi- 
ble for Mars to harbor “macro-organ- 
isms” the size of polar bears, who crunch 
rocks for water, sport silicon skins to 
protect themselves against deadly sun- 
burn, and hibernate for thousands of 
years at a stretch. Sagan also contem- 
plates astro-engineered civilizations so 
far advanced that their accomplish- 
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ments would seem to us “indistinguish- 
able from magic.” He can easily imag- 
ine intergalactic, rapid-transit routes 
where “an object that plunges down a ro- 
tating black hole may re-emerge else- 
where and elsewhen—in another place 
and another time.” 


1 know of a world with a million 
moons. 

1 know ofa sun the size of the earth 
—and made of diamond. 

There are atomic nuclei a mile across 
that rotate thirty times a second 

There are tiny grains between the 
stars, with the size of and 
composition of bacteria . . . 

The universe is vast and awesome, 
and for the first time we are 
becoming part of it. 


This is Sagan’s space litany, present- 
ed in The Cosmic Connection. Readers 
who would like more detail could do 





SYMBOLIC EXPLORER SHIP SAILING INTO SPACE 
“The universe is vast and awesome, and for the first time we are becoming part of it.” 


worse than begin with the 39 mini-es- 
says in the book. Sagan’s purpose is 
nothing less than to refocus man’s per- 
spective about his place in the chain of 
being. Astronauts’ bootprints left on the 
moon stir his imagination like “contem- 
porary ziggurats,” places “where the 
gods came down to earth and the pop- 
ulation as a whole transcended every- 
day life.” For him, the U.S. space pro- 
gram is justified simply because it 
irreversibly thrust us into interplanetary 
travel. “In all the history of mankind,” 
Sagan writes, “there will be only one 
generation that will be first to explore 
the Solar System, one generation for 
which, in childhood, the planets are dis- 
tant and indistinct discs moving through 
the night sky, and for which, in old age, 
the planets are places, diverse new 
worlds in the course of exploration.” 
Sagan's enthusiasms are widely ac- 





cepted in the U.S., even by people who 
have never heard of him. California 
beach blonds zip the freeways, sporting 
bumper stickers like: FLYING SAUCERS 
ARE REAL. The Gallup poll reports that 
51% of the American people believe in 
UFOs. Even the fusty National Academy 
of Sciences was led recently to admit 
that contact with other civilizations “is 
no longer something beyond our dreams 
but a natural event in the history of man- 
kind that will perhaps occur in the life- 
time of many of us.” 

The growing presumption about life 
on other worlds led, in 1971, to a mul- 
tidisciplinary conference in Soviet Ar- 
menia on Communication with Extra- 
terrestrial Intelligence. Sagan, predict- 
ably, headed the American delegation. 
The resulting conference report just pub- 
lished by M.I.T. deals with attempts to 
peg the possible number of civilizations 
in the Milky Way Galaxy at or beyond 
our own technological level. 

The resulting book, though generally 
understandable to the interested lay- 
man, sometimes dips into technical spe- 
cialties. But everybody should be inter- 
ested in its basic message. Conferees 
from six nations concluded that there 
are about 1,000,000 civilizations in our 
galaxy alone. The nearest probable one 
is only a few hundred light-years away. 
As Sagan puts it: “The idea of extra- 
terrestrial life is an idea whose time has 
come.” ® John Wilhelm 


Fun City 


FALLING BODIES 
by SUE KAUFMAN 
270 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 


The familiar genre of this novel: Ey- 
ery Nacht is Walpurgisnacht in the East 
Sixties. Its equally familiar sub-genre is 
Highly Intelligent Young Upper Middle- 
Class Married Woman With a Screw 
Loose Wobbles About Manhattan In 
State of Distraction, Nervously Hailing 
Taxicabs. If that seems to cut sub-genres 
rather fine, novels exactly fitting the de- 
scription have been appearing every six 
weeks or so for several years now. In 
fact, the Nervously Hailing Taxicabs cat- 
egory is as easily recognizable as that 
now defunct tribe of novel, popular in 
the °50s, in which young men in gray 
flannel suits brooded about whether the 
ad biz was worth it. 

The narrator of Falling Bodies is 
Emma Sohier, once a brilliant student 
of literature at Radcliffe, now alas, sunk 
in apartment-wifery. Emma has sat a 
deathwatch as her mother died horri- 
bly, then she herself spent a month in 
the hospital with a mysterious fever. 
While there, she saw the body of a sui- 
cide plunge by her window. She cannot 
make herself walk the city for fear that 
some body will land on her head. 

The author also wrote Diary of a 
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A Ramada Inn is 
worth going out of your way for. 


Fortunately, you dont have to. 


At last count, and going up all 
the time, there were more than 500 Ramada 
eg Inns strategically 
- located around the 
U.S.A. And dozens 
more in Canada, 
Mexico, Germany, 
Belgium and other 
countries. 

In the 
U.S.A., you'll find 
Ramada Inns at 75 major airports. In 
cities, big and medium. And you'll find 
them along the highways most people 
travel on the way to a business meeting 
or a vacation. 

At the same time, you'll find all 





of these Ramada Inns more than just 
places to stay. a 

There are Signa 
swimming pools, \o 
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many cases professional entertainment. 
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friendly atmosphere. 
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worldwide, dial this 
toll-free number: 
800-228-2828. 


Welcome home. 





SUE KAUFMAN 
Woalpurgisnacht in the East Sixties. 


Mad Housewife. Her fine, deadpan hu- 
mor this time lies in the narrator's calm 
assumption that these hideosities, and 
others, are quite normal. Emma's elev- 
en-year-old son has changed, for no 
clear reason, from a bright little boy into 
a neurotic homunculus. Her husband, 
slyly cast as a successful publishing exec, 
is an insane hypochondriac and grunt- 
ing lecher. Worst of all, her cheerful, 
friendly black maid, who quit some time 
ago to start a catering business, is hired 
to run one of Emma's dinner parties and 
turns up utterly transmogrified into a 
hostile militant 

The novel ends, appropriately, in an 
electricity blackout. So phantasmagoric 
is the normal life of the Sohier family 
and their friends that the power failure 
does not seem to alter their behavior dra- 
matically. If these people were germs 
on one of those glass plates used in gen- 
eral-science courses, they would be the 
kind that mad Army biologists yearn to 
drop on Russia. But they move, thrive 
and incontestably have life. Whether 
this is a good thing or not is a judgment 
the author does not make ® John Skow 


No Sins of Emission 


THE WAY TO GO 

by THOMAS C, SOUTHERLAND JR. and 
WILLIAM McCLEERY 

256 pages. Simon & Schuster. $8.95. 


Railroad enthusiasts in recent years 
have ranked somewhere between wal- 
rus watchers and Zeppelin buffs. Now, 
they have emerged as the Cassandras 
of the energy crunch. 

Thanks to Arabs, environmentalists, 
and Nader's Raiders, among others, the 
long American love affair with the big 
car has distinctly chilled. In the face of 
fuel cutbacks and a growing resistance 
to new jetports, air travel is more par- 
lous than ever. As the clickety-clackers 
have insisted for decades. there is no re- 
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alistic alternative to mass transportation 
in the U.S. but the nation’s once-mag- 
nificent railroad system. Even given the 
highly unlikely return of abundant fuel, 
the U.S. could not indefinitely tolerate 
or afford the poisonous pollution, cost, 
congestion, racket and uglification of a 
transportation system based on carbon 
monoxide and concrete. Even if auto- 
mobiles could be made to run on re- 
cycled bath water, such problems are 
likely to persist and proliferate. 

Railroads, unlike the billions of dol- 
lars worth of projected expressways and 
airports, are already in place; tracks, 
roadbeds and rights of way already ex- 
ist. As the authors also point out, there 
is no more efficient form of transpor- 
tation: a six-lane highway can move 
9,000 people per hour (with an average 
car occupancy of 1.2 per trip); a single 
railroad track can transport 60,000 peo- 
ple per hour. Travel by electric-powered 
train is 23 times safer than by car, 2% 
times safer than by plane—and largely 
without sins of emission. The equipment 
for a revitalized rail system needs only 
to be rescued from shocking decrepitude 
at a fraction of the cost of the car-plane 
juggernaut 

Off-Track Ventures. To be sure, 
American trains today are among the 
world’s worst. From the Toonerville 
trolleys of commuterdom to the fusty rel- 
ics that creak round the continent, they 
presently offer only slightly more attrac- 
tive transportation than a Caterpillar 
tractor. Railroad managements gener- 
ally, and frequently their employees, 
make no secret of their disdain for the 
passenger; the big money has always 
been in freight, real estate, mining and 
other off-track ventures. In the classic 
words of James Hill, a 19th century pres- 
ident of the old Great Northern, “A pas- 
senger train is like the male teat—nei- 
ther useful nor ornamental.” 

In fact, during the golden age of 
American railroading, roughly between 
1870 and the late 1930s, passenger trains 
were both functional and elegant. In oth- 
er countries railroads still offer an un- 
beatable combination of comfort, safe- 
ty and reliability. France’s crack 
expresses, like the Mistral, provide 
sumptuous meals, barbershops, book- 
stores, boutiques and business offices, all 
at speeds of up to 125 m.p.h. Japan's 
famed “bullet” trains, whooshing along 
on cushioned roadbeds, treat the pas- 
senger with geisha-like solicitude. When 
the English Channel tunnel is complet- 
ed, le chemin de fer will whisk travelers 
from London to Paris in 24 hours 

In the U.S., where the Government 
has to bail out bankrupt managements, 
there are a few prophetic exceptions to 
bad service: Amtrak's New York-Wash- 
ington Metroliners, the Virginia-Florida 
Autotrain, the Lindenwood commuter 
line from central New Jersey to Phil- 
delphia and San Francisco’s Bay Area 
Rapid Transit are as advanced as any 
in the world. 

The technology for an American su- 
pertrain already exists. Despite pinched 
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Saab Sonett III. 2-door Saab 99 LE. 4-door Saab 99 LE. Saab EMS. 
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with front-wheel drive, an aerodynamically designed fiberglass body, front 
disc brakes and dual built-in roll bars. 

Our 2-door Saab 99 LE. Naturally it has two doors less than our 4-door LE, 
but then it costs less, too. And it has all of the personality, common sense, and 
comfort that all Saabs give you. 

The 4-door Saab 99 LE. The sensible one of the family. With front-wheel 
drive, rack and pinion steering, and power-assisted four wheel disc brakes 
for control and handling. With a Swedish-built 2-liter fuel-injected engine for 
performance. With roll-cage construction for strength and safety. And with 
an interior built for spacious comfort. 

Saab EMS. The head of the family. Some people like it more than 
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Saab, because it gives you things like steel-belted radial tires 
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The historic U.S. Virgin Islands. 
We've been welcoming tourists 
since 1493. 
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We have the best weather in the Caribbean. 


U.S.Virgin Islands 


St. Croix /St.John /St. Thomas 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 


DISSOLUTION OF LARGE 
ARIZONA RANCH 


TO BE SOLD IN 40 ACRE RANCHES 
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rom 9IQH 2 


WILL ACCEPT A MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 


Part of original U.S. land patent to local family. 
Property bisected by Interstate Highway 40 (formerly 
Route 66). Bordered on 2 sides by 2 beautiful national 
forests. Shopping, schools, services within 2 miles. 
Sunny, comfortable Northern Arizona climate. Low 
bulk-acreage prices...terms. Sell it all when the mar- 
ket is right...or keep a parcel for yourself. 


WRITE/PHONE/WIRE FOR PARTICULARS 


Call or Write Miss Henderson 
Call California Collect 
(213) 659-4510 
Noon to 8:30 PM 
8671 Wilshire Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 90211 


AUSTRIA 


If you long for the good life, come to Austria, the most European 
country. In this jewel of a vacationland, two thirds the size of New 
York State, you can find all the marvelous experiences you came to 
Europe for. There is history. Austria has more castles and palaces 
to visit than any comparable area in Europe. There are ballets, 
operas and concerts—a cultural season that goes full tilt 12 months 
a year. There is scenery. Snow-covered Alps. Mountain lakes. 
Lush forests and medieval cities—citadels of the arts. 
There is good eating. Austria's gracious restaurants 

are known the world over. The elegant and the 
f \> rustic. Come to Austria. Mozart, 
Beethoven and Johann Strauss 
lived there and loved it. 
You will too. 
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budgets for railroad research and 
development, a number of companies 
and Government agencies are pushing 
space-age developments in propulsion 
and design that may well give train trav- 
el some of the zip and glitter the jet age 
once promised. Authors Thomas C 

Southerland Jr.. an environmentalist 
and professor of architecture at Prince- 
ton, and Journalist William McCleery 
emphasize that The Coming Revival of 
U.S. Rail Passenger Service, the book's 
subtitle, is by no means a whistle away 

Nonetheless, they argue with clarity and 
restraint, we are al the stage “where nos- 
talgia and science-fiction intersect.” The 
whistle bloweth 


After the Fall 


CONSEQUENCES OF FAILURE 
by WILLIAM R. CORSON 
215 pages. Norton. $7.95. 


® Michael Demarest 


Recent diagnosers of the national 
psyche have asked, and partly answered, 
the questions implicit in their titles. Will 
America’s 300-year-old marathon, The 
Pursuit of Loneliness, never stop? in- 
quired Philip Slater. Theodore Roszak 
wondered whether the counterculture of 
the ‘60s could lead to a Promised Land. 
Where the Wasteland Ends. Half autop- 
sy-reporters of the American Dream. 
half scenario-writers of America 2001 
watchers for the new greening (or the 
last withering) form a kind of avant- 
garde of prophets-in-waiting 

William R. Corson, the newest re- 
cruit, stands in curious contrast to his 
brethren. A retired Marine Corps col- 
onel—a veteran of World War II, Korea, 
Viet Nam and duties with the ClA—he 
is a clean-shaven, short-hair type. His 
level stare could still panic any ex-G.1 
who meets him with shoes unpolished 
But Corson’s bill of particulars against 
the republic is far from novel. In fact, it 
is sobering to recognize how closely his 





LIEUT. COLONEL CORSON (VIET NAM, 1967) 
From the New Left to the New Right. 
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analysis resembles that of the New Left 
SIX or seven years ago, minus the hys- 
terical rhetoric. 

Corson’s premise is that Viet Nam 
was a psychological disaster, and that 
Americans have not yet fully registered 
the trauma. When we do, will we recover 
—ever? Corson is not optimistic. In 
words that might have come from Tom 
Hayden in a somber moment, he writes: 
“Our final innocence was lost in Viet 
Nam, and from here on it is likely that 
those who stand in the way of action 
deemed necessary for our national se- 
curity or ‘advancement’ will be ground 
up like leaves in a backyard shredder.” 

Corson offers variations on two ba- 
sic scenarios for the future: one hopeful, 
one not. He judges the “gloomiest” to 
be also the “most likely.” He foresees 
no World War III, rather, a sort of new 
isolationism. Americans will develop a 
hatred of economically competitive Eu- 


ropeans, who will become “the béte noir 


of our domestic difficulties.” The Third 
World and our own civil liberties will 
be equally slighted as we accept “creep- 
ing fascism” in exchange for preserving 
our “economic status and stability.” 

Native Stoic. Why would a nation 
that once dreamed so grandly settle for 
so little? Viet Nam, as Corson sees it, 
was something worse than a defeat: it 
was a failure. And this failure, like a 
bad marriage that does not end, has de- 
moralized, corrupted and embittered, as 
a simple defeat would not have. Viet 
Nam is the name of a catastrophe to 
the spirit. A fatally casual adventure-in- 
excess has done to America, he argues, 
what crossing the Rhine did to the Ro- 
man Empire in 6 A.D., what invading 
Holland did to Spain in the 16th cen- 
tury. The final consequence is a “deval- 
uation in national identity,” a collective 
loss in self-esteem that has left Amer- 
icans profoundly confused about just 
what to do next 

The author's “hopeful” scenario re- 
quires neither a new morality nor even 
a new life-style. Instead Corson pre- 
scribes a ‘70s revival of old-fashioned 
American character. Lots of hard work, 
lots of sacrifice. Like a native Stoic—a 
Marine Corps Marcus Aurelius—Cor- 
son sees no true alternative to doing 
one’s duty abroad to the Third World 
and doing one’s duty at home to the Oth- 
er America of the poor and the disen- 
franchised. Nothing less can exorcise 
the failure of Viet Nam. 

Domestically Corson’s marching or- 
ders are as old as the Great Society; dip- 
lomatically they are as old as the Mar- 
shall Plan. He tends to be stronger at 
invoking duty than at discussing prac- 
tical details. But his insistence that the 
U.S. must try to do out of a sense of re- 
sponsibility what once it tried to do out 
of a sense of ambition is gallant as well 
as quaint. Can post-Viet Nam America 
manage what he asks, even if it is will- 
ing? Corson is really certain of only one 
thing: if Americans survive by meaner 
stratagems, their lives will not be worth 
living. ® Melvin Maddocks 
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helped thousands quit smoking. In actual 
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and pleasantly in 5 to 7 days with its help. 


Bantron is not habit forming and does not 
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ACTRESS COLLEEN DEWHURST RELAXING AT HOME IN SOUTH SALEM, N.Y. 


Gorgeous Gael 


Before the opening curtain of A 
Moon for the Misbegotten on Broadway, 
Director José Quintero hugged Colleen 
Dewhurst for good luck. “Good luck?” 
the actress asked indignantly. “You 
think that after 16 years of rehearsing 
this play I am going to fumble now?” In- 
deed, Dewhurst first played the role of 
Josie Hogan (an Irish-American farm- 
er’s daughter who attempts to conceal 
her clumsy body and a troublesome vir- 
ginity in a smokescreen of Gaelic blus- 
ter and barroom humor) in Quintero’s 
1957 production at Spoleto and again 
at Buffalo’s Studio Arena Theater in 
1965. Nevertheless, José, Colleen and 
Leading Man Jason Robards were un- 
prepared for the thunderous reception 
that greeted this Moon 

Good Notices. “I want to stand in 
front of the audience and shout ‘I am so 
happy!’ ” exults Dewhurst. “It seems to 
me that I have spent all my life getting 
good notices. Then the producer visits 
us backstage’—in a split second her 
gray-green eyes flash from fawnlike soft- 
ness to New England granite—“and the 
next thing we know everybody is cry- 
ing because we can’t stay open.” 

In 27 years of openings and clos- 
ings, though, Dewhurst has won a rep- 
utation as one of the stage’s most lav- 
ishly gifted actresses (Hollywood has 
never especially taken to her, nor she 
to it). Among her collection of accolades 
are a Drama Desk award for her por- 
trayal of the mother in Mourning Be- 
comes Electra (1972), an Obie for Abbie 
Putnam in Desire Under the Elms 
(1963), a Tony for her widowed mother 
in All the Way Home (1961). Moon, how- 
ever, is her first commercial smash. 
After the opening night, Producer Rich- 
ard Horner assured the cast: “You can 
unpack your bags; you are not going on 
the road. We are staying in New York.” 
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A tall handsome woman with a vo- 
luptuous figure, Dewhurst is well suited 
to O’Neill’s full-blooded Earth Mother 
conception of women. She believes in 
acting from the gut rather than the 
brain. “I love to see people’s intelligence 
tripped up by their emotional drive,” she 
says. “I can’t play the human goodies, 
the perfect miss going through God's tri- 
als because it was God's will. I would 
be in a rage.” Says Quintero: “She draws 
her strength from the bottoms of her feet 
—she loves to run barefooted. And Col- 
leen is endowed with one of the great 
faces in the world; you can read her 
whole history, from the time she was a 
girl through womanhood.” 

The daughter of a hockey player, 
Dewhurst was born in Montreal. When 
she was seven, the family moved to the 
first in a succession of towns in the Mid- 
western U.S. Her mother, a Christian 
Scientist, “brought me up to be a per- 
son. It never entered her mind to raise 
a daughter just to be married.” Dew- 
hurst no longer practices the faith—she 
is a chain-smoker and enjoys white wine 
—but she insists that “everything I like 
about myself comes from the religion, 
and when I get in a bad bind, my mind 
goes back to it.” 

After a desultory two-year career at 
Downer College in Milwaukee and a 
stint as an elevator operator in Gary, 
Ind., in 1946 Dewhurst entered New 
York’s American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. A year later, she married Fellow 
Student Jim Vickery, and for the next 
dozen years lived with him in a series 
of cold-water flats, supporting herself 
with bit parts and odd jobs. At one point 
she had to turn down a major role when 
Director Joseph Papp, who had only 
heard about her, asked her to read for 
Juliet. “Oh, Mr. Papp,” Dewhurst told 
him on the telephone, “you haven't seen 
me yet. I couldn’t play Juliet when I 
was twelve.” In 1963, however, she did 


SHOW BUSINESS 


a notable Cleopatra for Papp’s Shake- 
speare Festival in Central Park. 

In 1958 Dewhurst played a jailer’s 
daughter in an off-Broadway revival of 
Edwin Mayer’s 1930 Children of Dark- 
ness. Appearing opposite her was a 
young actor named George C. Scott. 
Their meeting, which Scott later de- 
scribed as a “bus accident,” led to di- 
vorces from their spouses and their own 
marriage in 1959. They bought an 18th 
century farmhouse in South Salem, 
N.Y., combining acting with raising a 
family. In 1963, while Scott was filming 
The Bible in Italy, he encountered Ava 
Gardner, and the marriage to Dewhurst 
dissolved. Four years later, Scott and 
Dewhurst remarried. In 1971, however, 
Scott met Trish Van Devere on the set 
of The Last Run, and a year later he 
and Dewhurst divorced again. “George 
and I would have made a great brother 
and sister,’ Dewhurst comments. 

Pets and Guests. Surrounded by 
four German shepherds, five cats and 
two birds, Colleen and her two sons by 
Scott live in South Salem, along with a 
housekeeper and assorted transient and 
semiresidential house guests. Some of 
the latter arrive at night while their host- 
ess is asleep and greet her at breakfast, 
which she always prepares for the boys, 
even if she then returns to bed until 
3 p.m. Will Dewhurst’s new post- Moon 
status affect all this? “At 49, with near- 
ly three decades in the theater,” she says, 
“being called a star doesn’t have the 
same thrust it would have had at 30.” 
Tugging a baggy sweater down over vin- 
tage denims, she smiles ruefully: “I am 
what I am now. I will still have the same 
friends I have had for the past 20 years, 
and my house will always look as it does 
now—messy.” 


DAUMAN 





PLAYING CLEOPATRA IN 1963 
Strength from the feet. 


TIME, JANUARY 21, 1974 





Sometimes when a man has worked very hard 
and succeeded, he enjoys ordering things just because theyre expensive. 









Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 
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JOHNNIE WALKER® BLACK LABEL 12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y., N.Y. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





